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FREEDOM 


"THERE is perhaps no more universal aspiration of 

human kind than freedom, to be able to do as one 
will. All history is but the struggles of men and peo- 
ples to achieve greater and greater freedom. Life is 
full of limitations, repressive and inhibitive: to over- 
come these limitations appears to be the immediate 
purpose of living. The tradition of the Garden of 
Eden is more than anything a dream of an ideal state, 
free from most of life’s present limitations, which men 
once enjoyed, and which they hope to regain. 
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It is not unreasonable, therefore, to assume that, 
somewhere and somehow, this common aspiration after 
freedom should be reflected in the education of the 
young of the race, since education is a part of life; 
and that, furthermore, the part which freedom should 
play in education ought to bear some relation to the 
part which it actually plays in life. 


—Wm. Wallace. 
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As school expenses have to be kept down 
this year, perhaps more than ever, it is 
even more necessary to get value for the 
money spent. 


My New Reduced Price List, No. 20 


and Complete Catalogue No. 18 offer the best values 
obtainable in School Equipment and Supplies. 


Catalogue No. 20A 


I am very anxious that every School Teacher in 
the Province receives a copy of my new “Plays and 
Entertainments” Catalogue No. 20A. If you have 
not received a copy, ask for one. Most complete 
list in Western Canada. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART AND WESTERN 
CANADA INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


I am Special Sales Agent for the above publishers 
and can supply their entire publications at list 
prices, postpaid. Send your orders for same to 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 


112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 


The new Merriam-Webster, 
now ready, is the most impor- 
tant contribution to education: 
al equipment in 25 years. 


Easy to use and its encyclope- 
dic treatment of thousands of 
topics makes it indispensable 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. Magnifi- 
cent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new words. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 
35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical entries. 
3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ARCADE BEAUTY PARLOR 
For Natural Waves and Satisfaction Visit Us 


Phone M3847 2nd Floor, The Arcade 
126—8th Ave. West 
ALBERTA 


For Every Occasion 
Flowers Shipped Anywhere 


A. M. TERRILL, LTD. 
FLORISTS 


Store of Home Art 


We carry the largest selection of needle- 
craft in the West. Send your request for 
Catalogue. Always a full range of D.M.C. 
Threads and Crochet Threads on hand. 


120 8th Avenue West 


The Bon Marche Millinery 
and Dry Goods 


Phone R 1363 738-738A 17 Avenue West, Calgary 


Do not fail to see our new and refreshing- 
ly smart Fall Hats. Not too extreme, but 
distinctive and exciusive. 


Tricornes, Turbans, Coolie Berets, and 
Brim Models, in Velvet, suede, or fur felt. 
The very newest styles—at very 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Our Dry Goods Department is also com- 
plete with the newest in Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, Novelties, Smallwares, Stamped 
Goods, and Wools. All best quality branded 
merchandise, and very reasonably priced. 


Personal Service and experienced help 
in all Departments. 
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Editorial 


YOUR CO-OPERATION, PLEASE ! 

EN arranging the programme for last Easter’s Con- 

vention the Executive of the Alberta Educational 
Federation attempted to introduce topics that would be of 
interest throughout the following year. Dr. M. E. Lazerte is 
accepting the responsibility for a survey in Arithmetic and 
Dr. C. Sansom for an investigation in English. Both projects 
were outlined at the Convention. Success can come only 
through co-operation. Careful planning has brought these 
two studies to their present stage. The hearty co-operation of 
our readers will guarantee the successful completion of both 
projects. All readers of this magazine are urged to par- 
ticipate in carrying through one or both of the projects, de- 
tails of which are given on pages 9 and 11. 


IN DEFENCE OF LIBERTY 
URING the past few months teachers throughout the 
Dominion have been stirred by the attitude of the 
Regina School Board regarding the activities of Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell, Principal of a Regina Public School, Past Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and, until recent- 
ly, its Secretary-Treasurer, and at the recent Convention 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation held in Toronto on 
August 8th to 11th, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted and a copy ordered forwarded to the Regina 
School Board: 


Having considered circular correspond- 
ence between school board authorities and 
teachers in their employ in which the school 
board attempted definitely to restrict the par- 
ticipation of its employees in activities which 
seem to us legitimate and indeed, of such a 
nature as to be the logical activities of anyone 
who realizes the responsibilities of his citizen- 


ship: 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
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the C.T.F. in regular annual session deplores 
the action taken by the Regina School Board 
in its letter to teachers dated July 13th, 1934, 
in which the Board definitely attempts to re- 
strict the participation of its teachers in ac- 
tivities legitimate for every citizen, and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Regina School Board, the Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Education, and the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation. 


R. COLDWELL became deeply interested in affairs 
outside his school duties, became Alderman of the 
City of Regina on various occasions, ran for office in the 
Saskatchewan Legislature and finally assumed leadership 
of the Farmer-Labor Party in that Province. 
[ is not our intention to pay tribute here, at this time, to 
Mr. Coldwell as a member or leader of any particular 
political party, although one who is privileged to know 
Major as a personal friend of long association is tempted 
to lose no opportunity of eulogizing a man of outstanding 
ability, who is so recognized generally, irrespective of party 
connections, and whose energy, depth of conviction, capa- 
city for work and self-sacrifice, courage and high qualifi- 
cations for leadership have won admiration mostly every- 
where. We say mostly everywhere, because recent events 
have led us sadly to suspect that admiration on the part of 
an unworthy few has given place to envy and a desire to 
“clip his wings’. We can not refrain, however, from voicing 
the thought that Mr. Coldwell is a credit to the teaching pro- 
fession, the members of which certain Rip Van Winkles con- 
sider should never be seen or heard of except as leading an 
innocuous, monastic existence circumscribed by the four 
walls of the class-room. These old curiosities had better lay 
themselves down for another long sleep—better one which 
promises no re-awakening. We have always taken issue 
with this antiquated point of view and we could observe 
the doings of certain members of the Regina School Board 
with more charitable re-action if we could believe that edu- 
cational considerations alone motivated them in their fulfil- 
ment of their trust as school trustees in this case of Principal 
Coldwell; i.e. if we could obtain such information as would 
‘onvince us that M. J. Coldwell’s political faith and party 
affiliation happen not to be a different variety and color 
from those of the members of the school board who are so 
insistent that he take the professional veil and retire to the 
monastery of books and boys. The Canadian West is far- 
famed for its wide open spaces and healthy, breezy, exhilar- 
ating atmosphere. It has been generally supposed that these 
topographical and climatic conditions re-act on the.timbre of 
our citizens. Yet Regina has often been called the Queen 
City of the Prairies—Whence the throwback! 


NE happy feature of this dispute is that there is a very 
decided, unfavorable re-action against the action of ‘the 
Regina School Board and our arguments are so well set 
forth in certain newspapers that we are not only saved the 


task of compiling them, but happy in that it is better done 


than we could have done it. And, besides, it is most~en- 
couraging that laymen are prepared to stand for the rights 
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of teachers as citizens. Enlightened editorial 
furnish us with one more opportunity of manifesting our 
appreciation of their contempt for narrow partisanship and 


cramped point of view. 
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M. J. Coldwell, leader of the C.C.F. party 
in Saskatchewan, who happens to be the prin- 
cipal of a Regina public school, has been noti- 
fied by the School Board of that city that he 
must either resign his leadership of the C.C.F. 
party or resign his job as school principal. 

The above isn’t an item from “Forty Years 
Ago.” It took place this week in western Can- 
ada. Principal Coldwell is given until Sept. 8 
to decide which he will relinquish—his politics 
or his profession. 

It wasn’t that Mr. Coldwell had been ne- 
glecting his school work. For several years past 
he has served as a city alderman without ob- 
jection. Usually on election day he was ahead 
of his colleagues in the voting. He was a party 
candidate in the Regina constituency in the 
recent general election without any accusation 
that his work as a school principal suffered. 

Actually, Mr. Coldwell was taking steps to 
see that his school couldn’t possibly suffer 
from his political activities. He asked for leave 
of absence without pay for one year, to devote 
himself exclusively to propaganda and organi- 
zation of the C.C.F. party in Saskatchewan. 
It was this request which, after much argu- 
ment behind closed doors, finally led to the 
public ultimatum—‘quit as party leader or 
quit as principal.’ 

The action of the school trustees, while 
it has won approval in certain political quart- 
ers, seems indefensible from the larger aspect 
of national good and of public liberty. 


As a school principal Mr. Coldwell has to 
instruct his pupils that public service is the 
highest duty of the individual. He must give 
courses in civics to instruct pupils in the 
science of government and arouse their in- 
terest in public affairs. Yet when he answers 
the call to lay his own trained and educated 
abilities on the altar of public service, the 
School Board threatens to end his school 
career. 


It is not that school principals are scare at 
the present time, and that a trained substitute 
could not be obtained for Mr. Coldwell during 
the year he asks leave. If he had asked leave 
to travel abroad for a year there is no question 
but that his request would have been granted. 
It narrows down to penalizing a particularly 
able and promising public servant because he 
feels the urge to public service. 

That Mr. Coldwell’s political faith is not 
the political faith of the majority of the Re- 
gina School Board—or of The Bulletin for 
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that matter—should not be an element in the 
refusal of his request. Heaven knows that with 
trade stagnant, agriculture smitten, money re- 
stricted, credit starved and thousands of able 
men doomed to incarceration in celibate work 
camps at 20 cents a day wages (for days 
worked), there is a call to the ablest minds in 
our midst, irrespective of party, sex, race or 
station, to give the best that is in them io a 
solution of our present difficulties. 
—Edmonton Bulletin. 
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REGINA, Sept. 10.—Making a courteous and 
dignified refusal to be muzzled by the Regina 
School Board in his work as ieader of the 
C.C.F. party in Saskatchewan, Principal M. J. 
Coldwell of the Thomson School today released 
a public statement in reply to the Board’s ulti- 
matum that he must either give up his school 
or his position as Leader of the C.C.F. in the 
province. y 


Pointing out that in his fifteen years ser- 
vice as Principal under the Board he had never 
been made the subject of a single complaint of 
misconduct, inefficiency, neglect or of partizan 
teaching, Mr. Coldwell says he declines to give 
up his birthright of political freedom and in- 
vited the Board to withdraw its recent regu- 
lation aimed against himself. 


The statement is as follows: 


“The Regina Public School Board informs 
me that I must immediately resign my leader- 
ship of the C.C.F. or from the service of the 
Regina Public School District by September 8. 

“The members speaking in favour of the 
Board’s motion are determined to prevent me 
from continuing to render a patriotic service 
in this time of need to the supporters of the 
C.C.F. who comprise one quarter of the elector- 
ate of this province and whose representatives 
constitute the official opposition in our legisla- 
ture. In the alternative they offer me continu- 
ance in the service of the schools, security of 
my family’s well-being, retention of my senior- 
ity and a quarter of a century of pension 
rights. The Board’s decision therefore might 
involve, as a penalty for endeavoring to serve 
my fellow citizens as the political leader of a 
party without financial resources, a further 
penalty of the risk of losing the results of 
twenty-five years of professional services. No 
wonder democracy is being undermined and 
discredited when “soul-less” corporations like 
the B.C. Electric, in the case of Angus Mc- 
Innis, M.P., and our railways, take an entirely 
different attitude to that assumed by the elec- 
tive body. Moreover thinking men and women 
are being urged to give of their best talents 
and ideas to the community in the present 
crisis. 103,000 Saskatchewan people are look- 
ing to me to urge the policies which we believe 
are essential to the welfare of our province. 
The Board demands that I shall not do so. 


Fundamental Rights 


“Irrespective of these considerations, it is 
evident that the School Board by its decrees 
and its actions is denying to its employees the 
fundamental rights of British citizenship. One 
excuse given is that I have publicly criticized 
the School Board. On the contrary I have most 
consistently refrained from doing so though I 
certainly protested against any individual en- 
deavoring on occasion to interfere with my ac- 
tivities outside school hours. On no occasion 
have I participated in controversy over School 
Board affairs or publicly discussed the lawful 
actions of the board. 


“For over twenty years I have maintained 
the right of a teacher to take part in all citi- 
zenship activities. For ten years I served as an 
alderman and have-been twice a political can- 
didate, thus vindicating the right to which we 
are entitled and a right well established in 
Britain by the presence of over twenty teach- 
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ers in the 1929 session of the ‘Mother of Par- 
liaments’. I do not propose to accept a ruling 
now that as a teacher I must obey an order 
that is unjust, un-British and I believe en- 
tirely beyond the Board’s rights over members 
of its staff, for I was taught that ‘Resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God.’ 
Not One Complaint 

“During the fifteen years I have been a 
School Principal in Regina, misconduct, in- 
efficiency or neglect of duty has never been 
charged against me, nor has any complaint 
ever been made by any parent or any child in 
my classroom, that I have endeavored to exert 
a partisan influence upon my pupils. On the 
contrary, parents opposed to me politically 
have sought admission for their children to 
my room and to my school. , 
‘ “Hence the discrimination shown in the fil- 
ing of my application for leave without pay, 
which has been granted to others over and 
over again under the Board’s regulations 
broadly interpreted, and the ultimatum 
expiring September 8th, must be construed as 
due entirely to considerations other than those 
of efficiency or personal misconduct. Those 
who supported the resolution have laid them- 
selves open to the charge that their action was 
governed by personal malice, political parti- 
sanship or by a dictatorial attitude foreign 
to the generally accepted ideas of British jus- 
tice. 

Will Not Resign 


“Under the circumstances therefore, I in- 
tend to tell the board that I do not propose to 
submit my resignation as principal of Thomson 
School, nor do I intend to resign the leadershin 
of the C.C.F. or from any other body or organ- 
ization or society with which I am connected. 
To do otherwise would mean that henceforth 
only as a hypocrite could I teach the rising 
generation that ‘We must be free or die who 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, the 
faith and morals hold which Milton held.’ I 
do not propose to practice such hypocrisy, to 
forego the rights of citizenship which are our 
heritage and to desert those who trust me in 
their hour of need. 


Alternative Is Clear 

“The alternatives appear to be very clear: 
the School Board must decide to grant me the 
privilege of one year’s leave of absence with- 
out pay to which my years of service ought to 
entitle me, or to rescind the by-law or to en- 
force a regulation which was adopted after I 
had served my fellow-citizens in various capa- 
cities for many years; for, voluntarily. I will 
not relinquish what I believe to be our birth- 
right, viz. the full rights of citizenship and 
. political freedom together with the privileges 
which have been earned by years of service in 
the schools.” —Hamonton Bulletin. 

ok * 

That was a dignified and reasoned rebuke 
which Principal M. J. Coldwell, leader of the 
C.C.F. party in Saskatchewan, gave to the 
Regina School Board yesterday in answer to 
its ultimatum that he must either resign his 
school principalship or his position as leader 
of the C.C.F. party in this province. 

In declining to give up his birthright of 
political freedom, Mr. Coldwell pointed not 
only to his fifteen years’ service as school prin- 
cipal without a single complaint ever being 
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levelled against him, either on the score of 
personal misconduct, of neglect of duty, in- 
efficiency or of using his position for propa- 
ganda, but reminded the Board that his duties 
as a teacher require him to hold out ideals of 
political freedom and public service to those 
committed to his care. Declining to yield up 
his right to use his time and influence after 
school hours in such forms of public service as 
conscience dictates and opportunity offers, he 
made it clear that unless the Board recedes 
from its position of intolerance he will be 
compelled to sacrifice his position under the 
Board, with whatever claims his lengthy and 
able service have won, rather than renounce 
public service and political liberty. 

All that Mr. Coldwell requested was leave 
of absence for one year, without pay, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to his new duties 
as leader of the C.C.F. party in Saskatchewan. 
In a province where the present premier, Mr. 
Gardiner, and the late premier, Dr. Anderson, 
each graduated from the schoolroom into the 
Legislature, there ought to have been a par- 
ticular welocme when Mr. Coldwell offered to 
forego the quiet and secluded life of the peda- 
gogue for that of the political organizer. Per- 
haps that was the trouble. Perhaps they fear 
lest Mr. Coldwell might emulate the careers of 
Dr. Anderson and Mr. Gardiner. Perhaps it is 
the Regina School Board that is playing poli- 
tics in threatening Mr. Coldwell with dismissal 
unless he gives up the leadership of the C.C.F. 

These are days when, irrespective of what 
party a man may espouse, he should be wel- 
comed and encouraged to lay his abilities at 
the service of the state. Especially is this de- 
sirable when, as in the case of Mr. Coldwell, 
he brings exceptional gifts of learning, organ- 
izing ability, mental vigor and high personal 
character with him. —Edmonton Bulletin. 


IEACHERS in democratic nations and particularly 

throughout the British world, irrespective of political 
affiliations, or religious faith, indignantly resent this pro- 
prietary attitude towards our profession. Whether intended 
as such or not it is not only unjust to Principal Coldwell 
but can not be regarded otherwise by us than as insulting 
and degrading. “Pocket edition’ policy is unworthy indeed 
of the elected representatives of a capital city and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the stigma of an unenviable 
notoriety shall not attach itself to the fair name heretofore 
borne by the City of Regina. Heretofore, Regina won world- 
wide admiration by reason of the unsurpassed courage with 
which she accepted the challenge to rebuild the city after 
the great cyclonic disaster and of maintaing her public 


‘services in a high state of efficiency during a prolonged 


period of drought throughout the surrounding country, a 
disability intensified by the worst world-wide financial de- 
pression ever known. Regina is worthy of better, nobler 
activities than mother-in-law interferences with the citizen- 
ship rights of the members of her school staff. Let us hope 
that the Regina School Board will be big enough to reverse 


themselves on: this issue rather than stubbornly persist in 
pursuing a policy so out of keeping with British tradition. 





~ KRAFT THE FURRIER LIMITED 


| We carry the largest and most dependable range of fur coats procurable at prices as low as 
| Established in Calgary since 1908. 
Kraft Bldg. Calgary, Alta. 
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Sadness and grief take complete possession of our 
being as we go to press. Alderman C. Lionel Gibbs, 
M.L.A., is no longer with us in the flesh. Never again 
can we be fortified by his splendid presence, or listen 
to his pleasing voice rolling off metaphor and epigram 
with delightful ease though, when stirred by emotion, 
emitting the flames of burning sin- 
cerity. Nor shall we ever again be 
captivated by his genial wit and 
kindly irony, or sit back admiring the 
brilliant advocate and his grasp of 
subject matter with its accompany- 
ing shrewd comprehension of men 
and affairs. 

If it be as Carlyle so aptly puts 
it that “Sincerity, a great, deep, gen- 
uine sincerity is the first character- 
istic of a man in any way heroic” 
then C. Lionel Gibbs, was the stuff 
of which heroes are made. He never 
jumped impulsively at any theory or 
policy; never entered the fray until 
he had balanced the merits and de- 
merits of the problem, but once ar- 
rived at a settled conviction of what 
was just and fair, equitable and right, 
Gibbs burned his boats behind him 
and went breast forward into the 
fight, neither expecting quarter nor 
stopping to examine his hurts. Barbed 
shafts of ingratitude made him wince 
most—for after all his soul was of the most sensitive— 
but to him the cause was everything and love of his fel- 
lows supreme over personal considerations. 

Only the few of us who were associated intimately 
with him could guess how he suffered when brought into 
contact with the wreckage of humanity, with cases of 
poverty, privation and injustice; how deep, even violent, 
the resentment which stirred him and the indignation 
which burst forth that such a stupidity should be as 
poverty in a world of plenty; that the endowments of 
a bountiful providence should be wrested from the com- 
mon people, the producers, generally through the agen- 
cies of greed, profit-mongering, voracity, party-political 
expediency but, primarily, by reason of the stupidity, 
ignorance and gullibility of the sufferers themselves. 

His eloquence was most striking and his mastery of 
irony most invoked when championing the cause of the 
“bottom dog’’. One remembers the deep and lasting im- 
pression made by his maiden speech in the Alberta Leg- 
islature in 1926, how spellbound the members and gal- 
leries were as his easy flow of choice language evidenced 
his grip of social and political problems, municipal, pro- 
vincial, national and international; how he flitted from 
argument to kindly humor, poked fun at his opponents, 
skipped from reasoning to scorn, harshness to tender- 
ness, pathos to indignation. And then the wind up. It 
was not a peroration as one might have anticipated, but 
a quiet forceful plea for delousing equipment to be made 
compulsory in lumber camps. How inappropriate, how 
incongruous one might judge at first thought. But no! 
One knowing Lionel’s make-up would say, ‘““How pecu- 





C. Lionel Gibbs, M.L.A. 


liarly in keeping that he should finish so!” As he stated, 
he would rather be remembered as concluding his: first 
address in the House with a plea for more bodily com- 
forts for the rugged lumberjack than for any points he 
might have driven home in his arguments. Thus he pub- 
licly laid his oratorical gifts on the altar of privation 
and discomfort of humanity. 

Yet, withal, Lionel’s soul revolted 
at all that was sordid and common- 
place. His bent was aesthetic in the 
highest degree: he was a connoisseur 
of literature; he was classed by Pro- 
fessor E. Sonet as ‘“‘probably the best 
bi-linguist in this province’. But for 
the call of duty he could have lived 
a life of ease and quiet enjoyment of 
his books, his pictures, his flowers, 
and his family and thereby avoided 
becoming enmeshed in the swirl and 
conflict of political life. However, his 
love of culture and beauty influenced 
in no small degree his public endeav- 
or: he was a crusader in City Coun- 
cii, in Legislature, in various public 
and private organizations for beauti- 
fication of buildings, parks, highways 
and homes. He was a lover of sport, 
but participation in cricket amongst 
other games had to be sacrificed to 
the demands of public service. Yet 
somehow or other he squeezed time 
to attend athletic meets, and serve on the executive of 
various athletic and sports clubs. His versatility was re- 
markable for he was just as much at home with his 
subject when delivering a paper on Rousseau as when 
arguing for a change in The School Act, debating in the 
City Council, or espousing the cause of his party on 
public plaform or in the Legislature. 

As a teacher, Mr. Gibbs brought a new spirit into 
our midst. His training and experience was altogether 
different from that of most of his fellow teachers. He 
had qualified as an architect and been in business as 
such in Edmonton. Shortly before the war broke out 
he had been elected a member of the Edmonton Public 
School Board which he left to ‘‘do his bit” overseas. 
Returning after the close of the war to Edmonton he 
was apointed to he staff of the Technical High School, 
in charge of Mechanical Drawing, assisting in the teach- 
ing of languages and other academic subjects. Previous 
to his war-time experience he had followed the family 
tradition and was an adherent to one of the old line 
political parties, but, evidently, the realities of War 
and the re-adjustment period immediately following, the 
constant day by day touch with his fellow Tommies, 
changed his focus on men and affairs, transformed his 
outlook on life and brought him to the conviction that, 
politically speaking, he had not yet found his spiritual 
home. Mr. Gibbs joined -his teachers’ organization and 
immediately flung himself into the work. He--became 
President of the Edmonton High School Local Alliance 
and later President of the Alberta Educational Associa- 
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tion. Shortly after taking up teaching, Mr. Gibbs in- 
terested himself once more in public service work and 
commenced to lean more and more towards the labor 
point of view. He was elected an alderman of this city. 
The election campaign revealed a new force; a silver- 
tongued crusader had arisen to champion the cause of 
the worker, the. poor and the needy; so, obviously, it 
was but a matter of time before Alderman Gibbs’ 
leadership in the labor ranks would thrust him forward 
into higher public office. He served continuously as 
member for. Edmonton in the Provincial Legislature 
from 1926 until his death. From the very first the pass- 
word: “Gibbs is speaking’, would pack the benches. 
On several occasions the applause following an out- 
standing effort spread itself spontaneously to the gal- 
leries. He became possibly the most sought-for speaker 
throughout the Province, for public meetings, univer- 
sity clubs, service clubs, election campaign addresses, 
educational conventions and Alliance meetings. Gibbs 
never refused to respond to a request to deliver a mes- 
sage be a gathering small or great, if it were physic- 
ally possible for him to be present. How he found time 
in addition to be a regular contributor to weekly news- 
papers, to compile articles on numerous occasions to 
The A.T.A. Magazine and other periodicals and journals 
is a mystery. He regarded this as recreation, not work. 

As an educationist, Mr. Gibbs’ philosophy was re- 
freshing and stimulating. He shunned any materialistic, 
trade school or preparation-to-earn-a-living ideal: educa- 
tion must be vital; it must prepare the future citizen 
how to live, not to make a living, to apprehend and ap- 
preciate and enjoy the best in life, in books, art, nature 
and music. It must prepare him to make the best use of 
leisure which he felt convinced the masses will in future 
have at their disposal in increased and ever increasing 
measure. Learning was to him but a small part of the 
educational process, and he decried academic book 
knowledge as the practice in education. He urged that 
culture could be inculecated and developed through the 
agency of hand, eye and the senses as certainly as 
through the study of the (so-called) cultural subjects, 
language, literature, and the like. Every student should 
be led to respect the overall and have some intimate 
association with the grime and grease of the workshop, 
the engine. or the farm. But above all the boy or girl 
should be trained in and develop an appreciation of 
human and social vaiues. No member of the Alberta 
Legislature had as keen an insight into the problems 
of educational administration and curricula as he; no 
member could approach him in fluency when dealing 
with the subject of education. At all times throughout 
each Session he was on the alert, determined that edu- 
cation should receive that measure of attention commen- 
surate with the importance that subject should be re- 
garded with amongst enlightened legislators. 

He was the “Old Reliable” of the A.T.A. since his 
first appearance in the House. No change of benefit to 
teachers since that time has ever been secured but as 
a result largely, if not in its entirety, to his efforts, 
either on the floor, before the Cabinet or by negotia- 
ion, or chat with the private members. Alberta teachers 
owe the rencent enactment of tthe Board of Reference 
provisions more to C. Lionel Gibbs than to anybody else. 
Furthermore, not a single piece of legislation adversely 
affecting teachers but met with his vigorous resistance 
was ever passed by the House. 
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Security of tenure for teachers was an obsession 
with him, it was part and parcel of his educational 
philosophy. He saw clearly that education could not ad- 
vance to any appreciable degree until teachers were 
respected and freed from the entanglements of petty 
quarrels and local school board politics. The teacher, 
he held, must be freed to function as a fully fledged 
citizen and be able to exercise unfettered discretion in 
his professional life and his life out of school. 

As one recalls the many occasions when Gibbs single- 
handedly fought for his professional organization and 
his fellow teachers with his back to the wall, challenging 
his opponents to lay bare the unsoundness or lack of 
veasonableness, fairness or justice in his plea for a 
square deal for the teacher; when one pictures him 
bringing to bear his strongly persuasive powers on the 
usually silent but apparently uncomprehending block of 
voters opposite to or beside him; when we see once again 
in our mind’s eye his staging the same Horatius-like 
battle in the dying minutes of each and every session 
of the Legislature during recent years, our hearts are 
stirred with gratitude to one who was a credit as well 
as an ornament to his profession and his party, and we 
wonder sadly and dispairingly whether we shall see his 
like again or whether another will appear prepared or 
worthy to wear his mantle. 

His last fight for the teachers of Alberta was staged 
at the end of the last session, we believe during the last 
hour. Nobody suspected it, but C. Lionel Gibbs said his 
final goodbye to the Legislature in making a vigorous 
sortie for an amendment proposed by him the purpose 
of which was to protect the lonely rural teacher from 
certain abuses and sharp practices which were becoming 
prevalent in the way of extortionate charges for the use 
of teacherages, rebates of salary by teachers to school 
boards, and other circumventions of the minimum sal- 
ary requirement. 

Alberta teachers have lost their doughtiest champion 
in the Legislature, their most brilliant advocate on the 
platform—What of the future? In the time coming the 
lesser hands to whom he has thrust the torch will surely 
be stengthened by the feeling that wherever there is 
a struggle against poverty, ignorance and injustice, the 
spirit of C. Lionel Gibbs will hover over the scene. 

Alberta teachers and a host of other friends 
throughout the province were shocked to receive the 
news of the death of Ald. C. L. Gibbs, M.L.A., in a 
Sault Ste. Marie hospital during the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Gibbs’ health broke under a burden of heavy 
work in the latter part of June. Early in July he and 
Mrs. Gibbs started to motor to Ontario to visit their 
son, Eric, who is on the staff of the Toronto Star. Ar- 
riving in Winnipeg just before the C.C.F. convention, 
Mr. Gibbs attended the sessions during the first day and 
participated in the proceedings. It was the performance 
of his last public duty. Feeling a continuance of the 
motor trip would be too much of a strain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbs decided to leave their car in Winnipeg and pro- 
ceed by rail and boat to Toronto. Mr. Gibbs became 
seriously ill while on the boat and had to be taken 
ashore at Sault Ste. Marie, where he was a patient 
in the Plummer Memorial Hospital since July 19. 

Although some of his Edmonton friends were aware 
of the serious nature of his illness, it was not until a 
few days before he passed away that any fear was felt. 
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The announcement of his passing on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 5th, was a staggering blow to his colleagues in 
the Labor movement and in the A.T.A.. On Saturday, 
August 31st, word was received in the city that Mrs. 
Gibbs intended to bring her husband home, and ar- 
rangements were made for the General Secretary of 
the Alliance, to go East to assist in bringing Mr. Gibbs to 
Edmonton. After he had left on the Sunday night, how- 
ever, word was received from Sault Ste. Marie that Mr. 
Gibbs was not expected to live. Mr. Barnett arrived in 
Sault Ste. Marie on the Wednesday night and accom- 
panied Mr. Gibbs’ remains and Mrs. Gibbs back to 
Edmonton. 


Hundreds of Alberta citizens, representing every 
walk of life and expressing universal sorrow at the pass- 
ing of a great man, saw the remains of C. L. Gibbs 
laid to rest on Monday alongside his old friend and 
co-worker, George Latham, who died in a drowning 
accident two years ago. For eight years Latham was 
President and Gibbs Secretary of the Alberta Section 
of the Canadian Labor Party. 


All Saints Pro-Cathedral was filled to capacity and 
hundreds stood in the pouring rain outside while the 
funeral service, conducted by Rev. Captain G. G. Rey- 
nolds, was in progress. It was one of the most represen- 


tative gatherings in Edmonton’s history. Hon. W. L. 
Walsh, Lieutenant Governor, Premier R. G. Reid and 
all the members of the Provincial Government, as well 
as a number of the private members of the Legislature, 
Mayor D. K. Knott, Commissioner Mitchell and members 
of the City Council, the Chairman and members of the 
Edmonton Public School Board and scores of govern- 
ment and civic officials represented the public life of 
the province. A large contingent of Masons and a num- 
ber of ex-service men attended the church in a body 
while the city police and firefighters provided a guard 
of honor at the church and at the cemetery. Hundreds 
of Mr. Gibbs’ colleagues in the Labor Movement and the 
Teachers’ Alliance came to pay their last respects to a 
beloved co-worker. 


Honary pallbearers were Hon. R. G. Reid, Premier 
of Alberta, Mayor D. K. Knott, Andrew Smeaton, M.L. 
A., and Chris. Pattinson, M.L.A., colleagues of Mr. Gibbs 
in the Legislature, C. O. Hicks representing the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, S. A. G. Barnes, Chairman of the 
School Board, Carl E. Berg, President of the Edmonton 
Trades and Labor Council and Elmer E. Roper, Presi- 
dent of the Alberta Section of the Labor Party. Active 
pallbearers were M. J. Hilton, Edward Underwood, A. 
Farmilo, J. W. Barnett, Alderman James East and Pro- 
fessor E. Sonet. 


Considered by all those who heard it to be one of 
the most eloquent tributes ever paid to a public man, 
the address of Rev. Captain Reynolds who conducted 
the ceremony was greatly appreciated by all who knew 
the great leader. No words more fitting to the life and 
character of C. L. Gibbs could have been uttered than 
those used in Captain Reynolds’ address. 


FREDERICK STEPHEN CARR 


A very wide circle of friends and associates in 
educational service in Alberta mourn the passing 
of Mr. F. S. Carr, on May 15th last, at Medicine 
Hat, where for more than eleven years he had been 
Inspector of Schools. 

Frederick Stephen Carr was born January the 
first, 1881, at Cobourg, Ontario. He received his 
elementary education in the Front Road School near 
Cobourg, his high schooling in the Cobourg Col- 
legiate Institute, and in 1904 he graduated from the 
University of Toronto with honours in Natural 
Science. After leaving the University he attended 
the Regina Normal School and then commenced 
rural teaching in Alberta near Lacombe. He soon 
received appointment as principal of the Innisfail 
school. It was at Innisfail that his life-long associa- 
tion with Laura Moyer, a fellow staff member, com- 
menced; their marriage in 1907 was followed by 
many happy and mutually devoted years together. 

The record of Mr. Carr’s work in the schools of 
Alberta is one of faithfulness and efficiency, his 
ability being recognized by rapid promotion by the 
Edmonton School Board and by the Alberta De- 
partment of Education. In Edmonton he held suc- 
cessive appointments as principal of Queen’s Avenue 
School, science master and later principal of the 
Old Edmonton High School which was located on 
the site of the present Public Library. After the 
erection of the Victoria High School Mr. Carr was 
selected as its first principal, continuing until 1912 
when he resigned to enter the College of Medicine 
at the University of Toronto. At the close of his 
second year there he was forced to give up his 
medical studies because of a breakdown in health 
Returning to Alberta, he again undertook the duties 
of science master at Victoria High School. For sev- 
eral years he taught Science and Natural History 
in the Summer School for Teachers held at the 
University of Alberta. Hundreds of teachers in the 
province have appreciative recollections of the in- 
terests developed by Mr. Carr’s teaching; his en- 
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thusiasm for his chosen avocation of observing and 
recording animate phenomena was communicated to 
large numbers of his students. 
In addition to his teaching work, Mr. Carr made 
concrete contributions to the science of Enthomol- 
ogy, He not only became a Coleopterist known 
across the continent, but also amassed one of the 
outstanding beetle collections and a most complete 
library covering Natural Science in general and En- 
_ tomology in particular. Mr. Carr was the authority 
* upon beetles of Alberta and his check-lists are the 
chief sources of reference; his systematic work will 
+ remain a monument‘and an original source of in- 

formation for those who follow him in this work. 

In 1919 Mr. Carr was appointed Inspector of 
Schools with headquarters at Castor. In 1920 he 

' undertook the work of Supervisor of New Canadian 

' Schools. Upon the discontinuance of this special 
work in 1922 Mr. Carr returned to the inspection 
staff, removing with his family from Edmonton to 
Medicine Hat where he held the position of Inspec- 
tor of Schools continuously until the time of his 
death. 

In his home community Mr. Carr was especially 
interested in church activities. He was a very active 
member and latterly chairman of the board of Fith 
Avenue United Church. He was held in the highest 
regard in al parts of the wide area through which 
he travelled in his capacity of Inspector. 





Beputy Minister Retires 


Teachers will learn with deep interest that Dr. John T. 
Ross, Deputy Minister of Education for many years, will 
leave the service of the Government early this month to 
enjoy the freedom of leisure. Dr. Ross has been an energetic 
and faithful servant of education for many years, in the 
capacity of teacher, school inspector and Deputy Minister 
of Education. He has been greatly admired for his capacity 
for work and has more than earned a long and happy period 
free from official duties. The A.T.A. has many times felt 
jealous of the rugged loyalty and persistence with which 
he met his daily tasks, and while, many times in the conflict 
of viewpoint we have not seen eye to eye, we have met in 
our relationships a pioneer in educational work, a man of 
mettle, of force and attractive personality. Teachers join 
with others in wishing him pleasure and contentment for 
the time spared to him, which we hope and trust will be an 
extended one. 

Dr. Ross was born in East Wawanosh, Huron County, 
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John T. Ross, B.A., LL.D. 


Ontario, on February 7, 1864. He completed his Public 
School training in 1877 and worked upon his father’s farm 
until 1888, when he left to attend Clinton High School and 
St. Catherine’s Collegiate Institute where he spent the next 
three years. He then entered the University of Toronto and 
completed a First Year Course in Honor Mathematics. 

He came West in 1892 and, after qualifying as a teacher 
at the Winnipeg Normal School, taught in Glenlea School, 
twenty miles south of Winnipeg, until October, 1894. In 
1897 he received a Bachelor of Arts Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, having taught in the Wetaskiwin school 
from May 28, 1895 to June 30, 1896. Upon graduating, Dr. 
Ross taught in Moosomin, Saskatchewan, and completed an 
additional Normal School course in Regina, where he ob- 
tained a First Class Certificate. He was then appointed 
principal of the Cardston schools, Alberta, holding that posi- 
tion until March, 1900, when he transferred to Cranbrook, 
B.C. However, he returned to Cardston a few months later 
at an increased salary where he remained until appointed 
principal of the. Edmonton schools for the first term of 1901. 

Dr. Ross resigned from the Edmonton schools to accept 
the position of Superintendent of Schools for Dawson City, 
Yukon Territory, and Inspector of Indian Schools. He re- 
turned to Alberta to accept the appointment of Inspector 
of Schools for the Strathcona Inspectorate in April, 1906. 

His able discharge of the duty of Acting Deputy Minis- 
ter from September, 1908, to April, 1909, doubtless marked 
him for future service in this office and, following service 
with the rank of Chief Inspector of Schools and Registrar 
for the next eight years, it was only logical that he should 
carry his varied, useful experience and forceful personality 
to the chair of Deputy Minister of Education, in which 
capacity he has served Alberta since 1917. 

Dr. Ross has also served as President of the Canadian 
Educational Association. 

In 1930 Mr. John T. Ross, had conferred upon him by 
the University of Alberta, the Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph. D. 





THE “LAZERTE DIAGNOSTIC PROBLEM-SOLVING 
TEST IN ARITHMETIC” TO BE USED IN 
PROVINCIAL SURVEY 


At the Easter Convention held in Calgary I gave an ad- 
dress explaining the construction and use of the problem- 
solving tests which we hoped to use in a Provincial survey 
this autumn. Thanks to the Department of Education and 
to the Alberta Educational Federation whose financial assist- 
ance has made the survey possible, the testing material is 
ready for free distribution. An invitation is now extended 
to the teachers of grades III to VII inclusive to participate 
in this study. The following list gives the names of those 
teachers who have already expressd their willingness to give 
the tests. Whether your name is on the list or not you may 
obtain the testing material. Preference will be given to those 
whose names appear below, and all other requests will be 
considered in order as received. Even those whose names 
are on the list must make application now for the tests. The 
following teachers are reminded that their orders will re- 





ceive immediate attention. 


Albers, Miss Daisy E., Dorenlee 
Anderson, Mr. Harold, Magnolia 
Aunger, Miss T. Berneice, Rimby 
Baker, Mr. T. D., Evansburg 
Barber, Mr. H., Calgary 

Betton, Mr. F., Duchess 

Bird, Miss Josephine L., Sibbald 
Boon, Mr. Ivor, Craigmyle 
Boulter, Miss Freda, Carmangay 
Bower, Miss Louane, Strathmore 
Brooks, Mr. H., Elnora 

Brownie, Miss F. Alison, Carstairs 
Busse, Mr. C. E., Spring Dale 
Carlyle, Miss Isabel, Shepard 
Carter, Miss D. B., Delia 
Clappison, Miss Esther, Rosedale 
Clark, Mrs. C. A., Brownfield 
Coleman, Miss Phyllis, Lake Louise 
Collins, Miss Kathleen, Coaldale 
Conn, Miss E. M., Calgary 

Cook, Mr. B. L., Calary 

Cregg, Miss Emily M., Calgary 
Craig, Mrs. G. E., Delia 

Currie, Miss Annie, Medicine Hat 
Davis, Mrs. Lydia W. C., Acme 
DeBow, Mr. E., Nanton 
Deternan, Miss Gertrude, Goddard 
Doney, Miss Iola, Brant 

Doney, Mr. O. J., Brant 
Donovan, Miss W. K., Caroline 
Douglass, Mrs. Sadie, Calgary 
Egbert, Sister, Midnapore 

Elliott, Miss Cora, Chinook 
Evans, Miss Mary L., Calgary 
Fraser, Mr. A. B., Calgary 
Freeman, Mr. Harry B., Calgary 
George, Miss Mary M., Acme 
Gibb, Mr. Rulon, Magrath 
Gilchrist, Miss Margaret, Armanda 
Gillies, Miss Edna, Calgary 
Grant, Miss Marjorie J., Chancellor 
Harper, Miss Irene, Tilley 
Horrell, Miss W., High River 
Howes, Miss Margaret, Carstairs 
Hawreliak, Mr. S. W., Wasel 
Head, Mr. N. L., Wrentham 
Henderson, Mr. M. R., Mt. View 
Herbert, Miss Ida M., Midnapore 
Higley, Miss Helen, Langdon 
Kennedy, Miss Beulah M., Granum 
Kitchen, Mr. Ross, Huxley 
Knight, Miss Edith E., Calgary 
Kostash, Mr. H. A., Willingdon 
Lanam, Miss Lillie, Calgary 
Lathwell, Miss Z. M., Calgary 
Lehmann, Mr. F. Wm., Alhambra 
Lindstedt, Miss Olive, Staveley 
Long, Miss M. Angela, Calgary 


MacArthur, Miss Eleanor, Calgary 
MacLeod, Miss G., Calgary 
McAuley, Mr. John D., Reid Hill 
McCammon, Miss F., Rosebud 
McGaw, Miss Janet, Calgary 
McInnis, Mr. C., Calgary 
McKelvey, Miss A. E., Calgary 
Magee, Miss E. L., Medicine Hat 
Mahood, Miss Suzanne E., Calgary 
Marshall, Miss B. M., Chinook 
Mary Magdalen, Sister, Rockyford 
Matheson, Mr. Chris., Provost 
Merkley, Mr. M. L., Coalhurst 
Mitchell, Mr. J. P., Garfield 

Moir, Miss Mary C., Calgary 
Murray, Miss Jennie E. L., Castor 
Nicholson, Mr. W. E., Three Hills 
Norton, Miss J. A. E., Calgary 
Oberholtzer, Mr. J. E., Airdrie 
O’Callaghan, Miss K., Cadogan 
Oviatt, Mr. Delmer, Staveley 
Paetkau, Mr. Henry, Countess 
Pallesen, Miss Florence, Balzac 
Partridge, Miss Olive, Sibbald 
Patterson, Miss J. E., Kew 
Peterson, Miss D. L., Claresholm 
Petts, Miss Mary, Forest Lawn 
Pinchbeck, Miss Edith, Calgary 
Porter, Mr. M. E., Calgary 

Reid, Miss Mae, Calgary 

Reilly, Miss Ann M., Travers 
Robertson, Miss Edith, Nanton 
Rolston, Miss Jean, Milo 

Russell, Miss H. Joy, Bentley 
Ruttan, Miss Ruth, Rawley 

Scott, Miss Betty, Roselynn 
Siebrasse, Miss Gladys W., Rosyth 
Sinclair, M. C. K., Calgary 
Skocdopole, Miss Elsie A., Bentley 
Smith, Miss Kathleen M., Bircham 
Smith, Miss Margaret J., Med. Hat 
Smith, Miss Marie I., Midnapore 
Speakman, Mr. F., Calgary 
Stanley, Miss Edith H., Calgary 
Stauffer, Miss Pearl A., Crossfield 
Stringer, Mr. Howard L., Ardley 
Sutton, Miss Teresa, Retlaw 
Taylor, Mr. Gordon E., Drumheller 
Urquhart, Mr. K. G., Vermilion 
Van Oerle, Miss Annie M., Castor 
Walker, Mr. Lynwood A., Cayley 
Watson, Mr. H. B., Sibbald 
Weidenhamer, Mr. T. C., Longview 
Wilson, Miss Ivy S., Calgary 
Winfield, Mr. E., Calgary 
Wonnacott, Miss Jean, Lyalta 
Wood, Miss Ila, Watts 

Zurawel, Miss Caroline, Grantland 


How to Obtain the Tests 


There are separate tests for each grade from III to VII 
inclusive. When ordering please state the exact number of 
tests required for each of these grades. Give the name of the 





school district and your post office address. The tests should 
be given between September 25th and October 10th. Orders 
should be placed at once. 


The General-Secretary of the A.T.A. has given the use 
of his office and tests will be distributed from that centre. 
Address orders to A.T.A. Office, Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton. 

A charge of one-half cent per test is being made to 
cover postage. Each teacher using the tests will require a 
manual and answer key which costs fifteen cents. Stamps 
may be forwarded for any amount. 


How to Give the Tests 


The manual gives directions in detail. Read the instruc- 
tions in the manual before giving the test. Remember that 
this is a standardized test and that instructions must be 
followed very exactly if results from different schools are 
to be compared. The tests are not speed tests. All but the 
very slow pupils should be given time to complete the tests. 
No explanation should be given. The pupils should not have 
instructions explained to them. Portions of the content in 
each test are very easy; other parts are very difficult for 
the grade to which they are assigned. Encourage pupils to 
do their best work, and ask them not to waste time over 
items which they do not understand. 


How to Use the Test Results 


Score all test papers. Note that only accurate answers 
are accepted even in Part I of the test. Send all scores to 
the A.T.A. office. In reporting the results please use the fol- 
lowing form of summary: 

I sccigaae Ri ities icteesknanes CO a ss easels 


Deducing Interpreting 
Problems Language Analysis Unknowns Results 





Note that there is an error in the answer key. On page 
10 the answer to question 14, Test I, Grade VII should be 
“$14.84 or $14.85” and not $1484.68. 


After studying the test results and devising corrective 
exercises for the pupils who are weak in one or more sec- 
tions of the test, kindly report to the office any remedial 
exercises which you find to be particularly helpful. Any 
suggestions given will be passed on to other readers of this 
magazine. The writer takes the responsibility of preparing 
a later article giving summaries, norms and remedial exer- 
cises. 


We have nearly twenty thousand tests ready for distri- 
bution. Let us have your assistance in this survey and your 
early order for the materials required. Please remember that 
your school is not being graded nor compared with others. 
Some schools will have low standing in comparison with 
others. No published summaries will make comparisons be- 
tween individual schools. We wish to determine the present 
status of our pupils in problem-solving ability and to find 
remedial exercises to correct deficiencies. 


If further information is required kindly ask for same 
when ordering your tests. M. E. Lazerte. 
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CHILDREN’S EXCUSES 


Dr. H. E. Smith, 
University of Alberta 


“Freddie, why didn’t you put your shoes away where 
they belong?” 

“Well, mother, I thought I’d be wearing ’em tomorrow 
after school, and it wasn’t worth while putting them away 
for just a day.” 

“Tillie, did you feed your fish today?” 

“No, mother, I thought Dick fed them.” 

“Isn’t it your job, Tillie?” 

“Yes, mother, but...” 

“Phil, surely you couldn’t have washed your neck and 
ears last night, did you?” 

“No, papa, but I had a whole big bath the night before.” 

“Aren’t you supposed to wash every night, son?” 

“Yes, but I thought...” 

“Here it is five o’clock, Jess, and you are just getting 
home from school! Did you come straight home?” 

“Well no, mummy, but you see the teacher kept the 
whole class .. .” 

Endless excuses, some good, some bad, and some en- 
tirely fictitious. Should children be held to account for their 
little tasks and responsibilities? The answer is assuredly, 
Yes. From the earliest age they should have regular duties 
appropriate to their maturity, and then be held accountable 
for their performance. Feeding the cat, renewing the water in 
the fish bowl, setting the table, putting away articles of 
clothing, washing hands, neck and face, making a bed, going 
to bed at a fixed hour, and a hundred other duties of a sim- 
ilar sort give parents a wonderful basis for the setting up 
and fixing of the finest habits of life. 


Basic Habits 

Many parents make the fatal mistake of assuming that 
the simple matters of daily routine are of no consequence 
in the formation of habits. Many others find it much easier 
to do the little tasks themselves than to trouble about seeing 
that the children do them. They are making a similar grave 
mistake. The essential habits of obedience, promptness, 
orderliness, and responsibility can be established in but one 
way and that way is by practice. 

When tasks are first assigned or assumed, how thrilling 
it all is, and what fun! For a few days the plants are fairly 
swamped with aqueous attention, the dishes are put away 
in apple-pie order, and pussy thinks it must be the cats’ 
Christmas season. But soon the novelty wears off and the 
hard lines of duty begin to appear. It is then that the real 
test of good discipline comes. It is scarcely desirable that 
compulsion be employed, but it is absolutely essential that 
no compromise be made. 


Differences in Children 

Some children will respond to a few reminders, others to 
a fair amount of encouragement and praise, and still others 
to a pleasant but firm attitude on the part of the parents. 
With a few children, however—those of a naturally lazy 
or stubborn or antagonistic disposition—more strenuous 
measures may be demanded. The loss of an occasional des- 
sert, the deprivation of certain privileges, or possibly even 
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the occasional imposition of extra duties may be necessary. 
The highest type of appeal which is effective should of course 
be used. Corporal punishment is a last resort and represents 
the lowest type of control. The essential thing is that the 
simple duties be performed and the easy responsibilities be 
met. . 

Making excuses to get out of difficulties is a character- 
istic-of childhood. The parent who tolerates excuses and _al- 
lows children to establish the alibi habit is laying up trouble 
for all concerned. He is sowing the seeds of a dangerous 
kind of disobedience in children who say “yes” and mean 
‘no’. And his children are learning how to evade the respon- 
sibilities of adulthood by the easy but fatal method of mak- 
ing excuses. 


MARRIAGE AND A CAREER 


Dr. H. E. Smith, 
University of Alberta 


Has the glamor of economic independence checked the 
desire of the modern girl for marriage and for children? 
So many conflicting opinions have been expressed regarding 
this question that it is refreshing to come upon some first- 
hand information. Phyllis Blanchard of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic has reported on the questionnaire 
replies of 252 young women, most of them between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-three, and all of them of aver- 
age or superior intelligence according to their educational 
histories. A majority registered an opinion in favor of 
marrying and having children as opposed to a working car- 
eer. Eighty-two per cent were sure that marriage was most 
desirable, while only 13 per cent preferred a career to mar- 
riage. Five per cent were uncertain. Marriage without work 
was favored by 55 per cent, but 38 per cent wished to com- 
bine a career with marriage. 

Childless homes were regarded as ideal by only 7 per cent 
of the girls. Ninety-two per cent definitely expressed a de- 
sire for children. Only 6 per cent thought it advisable that 
mothers of young children should work outside the home, 
but 48 per cent approved the practice when children no 
longer required the mother’s undivided attention. 

While allowance must no doubt be made for the in- 
experience and idealism of these young women, it is obvious 
from the tenor of the replies that the marriage institution 
has still a good measure of support. 

Why then do married women work? A tentative answer 
is provided in the summary of replies of 568 married college 
graduates as reported by C. G. Woodhouse in Eugenics for 
January, 1931. It was found that the main reason these 
women were working was “the desire to assist their husbands 
in bearing the economic burden imposed in supporting a 
family at a professional standard of living on a moderate 
income.” 

Of these 568 college graduates a considerable number, no 
doubt, would be engaged either in business or in the profes- 
sions, and the motives of this group ought to be distinguished 
from the motives of women who work in industry. In the 
study reported this was not done. The motives of women in 
the professions and in industry may be anything from per- 
sonal ambition to a spirit of revolt against a ten or twelve- 
hour working day in the home. The likelihood is, however, 
that even here the primary motive is economic—the desire 
to assist in maintaining a standard of life not otherwise 
possible. 

Whether a high standard of living is in the long run the 
best heritage parents can share with their children, or whe- 
ther there are not more essential elements both for parents 


and children lost in the struggle to maintain a high standard. 


are questions that probably only time will answer. 
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Che “Better English” Department 


Conducted by Dr. C. Sansom 


Po 


The purpose in opening this Department is to help teach- 
ers and pupils to raise the standard of English in Alberta. 
It is a co-operative effort which was approved as an A.T.A. 
undertaking at the Convention in Calgary last Easter. In 
addition to the material appearing in the Magazine it was 
decided to send further exercises and suggestions once a 
month by letter to teachers who wish to be personally ident- 
ified with the project. We now have 134 names on the list 
to receive this additional material, and if you would like 
to be included in this group all you need to do is to send 
in your name. and address to the Editor of the Department. 
We might add that since this is a strictly co-operative venture, 
it is hoped that interested teachers will respond generously 
with their criticism, problems, and suggestions. Address all 
communications to The Editor, “Better English” Project, 
c/o the A.T.A. Magazine, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 


GRADE V 
I About Sentences (for the pupils). 

It does not sound well to have our sentences too short. 
It is often better to join together very short sentences to 
make longer sentences. In doing this the joining word ‘“‘and” 
is often used; but we must be careful not to use “and” too 
often. It is much better, sometimes, to use other joining 
words, such as “‘who” or “which”. For example, in joining 
the sentences “Jack had a dog. He was blind,” if we say 
“Jack had a dog and he was blind,’’ we do not know for 
sure if it was Jack who was blind or the dog. But if we say 
“Jack had a dog which was blind” the meaning is quite 
clear, and it sounds better too. 

Now try joining the following pairs of sentences without 
using “and”. You may sometimes use “which” and some- 
times “who”. Your teacher will tell you if you get them 
all right. 

I have a pen. It cost two dollars. 

Jane found a ring. It had a jewel set in it. 

John has a brother. He is a soldier. 

My cousin had a canary. It sang all day long. 
Jean has a sister. She is very clever. 

Jack had a good friend. He gave him a pony. 

My friend has a brother. He is going to high school. 
There was a tree in the back yard. It had apples 
on it. 

9. Betty has a tiny doll. It has a broken leg. 

10. My father had a big umbrella. It was always getting 

lost. 

11. Mr. Jones had a little dog. It was always chasing 

its tail. 

12. Fred found a penny. It had a hole in it. 

II A Language Drive: 

To improve oral expression you might try dividing your 
school or class into two teams. Whenever a pupil uses a 
word or expression you are trying to drive out of his vocabu- 
lary, put a mark against his team on the blackboard. At the 
end of the week erase the marks, give some privilege to the 
winning team, and start again. 

It might help to put up in a conspicuous place, preferab- 
ly on the front wall, language cards on which the language 
forms you are working on especially at any time are printed 
in large type; e.g., 


Sa ear SP) > 


rr 


I SAW I DID IT IS I WE WERE 


III Rhyme Race: 

Give the class five minutes to make up rhymes involving 
the use of a language form that calls for special emphasis. 
Select the better rhymes for drill. The following is an ex- 
ample based on “am not”: 

I am not a boy, 
I am not a bee, 
I am just a little bird 
Who sits in a tree. 
IV A Word Exercise (for the pupils). 

Below you will find a number of sentences with a blank 
space in each sentence and a word at the end in brackets. 
See if you can fill the blank with a word made by changing 
the word in the brackets. The first sentence is done for 
you to show you just what is meant. Write the sentences 
out and show them to the teacher for correction. Write 
neatly and be sure to spell your new words correctly. Your 
dictionary may help you with the difficult ones. 


2. 2 ee Oc on Monday at eight o’clock. 

I have an engagement on Monday at eight o’clock. 

G5. ees. was situated on a high hill. (dwell) 

8. We laughed at the clown’s ................... (foolish) 

4. The master will reward his servant’s ...................- 
(faith) 

S. Dee ee us to go to the river. (forbid) 

6. The circus received much ................... (public) 

7. Maze wore & .....<............ dress. (fas!:ion) 

Wy ethics beauty of the camps was spoiled by 
heaps of rubbish. (nature) 

9. Mr. Jones is building an .................. to his house. 
(extend) 

10. Moses did not use good .................. in buying the 
spectacles. (judge) 

ii. We on. for men to wear long hair in the 


day of Charles I. (custom) 
12. The explorers looked to the Indians for 
(guide) 


GRADE VI 
I Direct and Indirect Quotations (for the pupils). 
Look at the two following sentences: 
1. Mother said, “Dinner is ready.” 
2. Mother said that dinner was ready. 
You see that the two sentences say exactly the same thing 
but say it in different ways. The first sentence gives the 
exact words mother said (what were they?). The second 
sentence tells what mother said without using her exact 
words. In Sentence 1 the part of the sentence which tells 
what mother said is called a direct quotation; in sentence 
2 it is called an indirect quotation. Note carefully that it is 
only direct quotations that are put in quotation marks. 
Ex.1. Find five ways in which Sentence 2 differs from 
Sentence 1. 
Ex. 2. Pick out and copy carefully in your notebook 
the sentences in the following list that contain 
direct quotations, and then make another group 
of those that contain indirect quotations. Be very 
careful to get all the punctuation marks and 
capitals exactly right. 
Elizabeth said to Mary, ‘“My mother has returned.” 
2. “These fur-lined gloves will keep your fingers 
warm,” she said. 
8. Margaret exclaimed that she had burned herself. 
4. “TI am going to meet my friend,” she cried. 


— 
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She said that she was going to meet her fried. 
James asked his mother if he might go down town. 

7. “Will you come into my parlor?” said the spider <o 
the fly. 

8. Father remarked that the weather looked stormy. 

9. Arthur cried out, “The baby has fallen.” 

10. The speaker declared that he put no faith in the 
promises of the enemy. 

Il Free Expression: 

In an exercise to promote freedom and variety of ex- 
pression the children should be encouraged to produce sen- 
tences that express interesting thoughts in fine language. 
Each sentence should tell a “story” which might be drawn 
from History, Geography, Literature, or general reading, or 
from the personal experiences of the children. Seek the 
vivid and colorful as opposed to the commonplace. Compare, 
for example,— 

1. Rising above the morning mists, the mountains could 

be seen. 

2. Rising above the morning mists, the snow-capped 
summits of the Rockies appeared in all their majestic 
glory. 

Suggested Exercises: 

1. Write sentences beginning with the following: 

(a) Wearied by the constant noise, 

(b) Returning to the inn, 

(c) Tanned by the August sun, 

(d) Hustled by the hurrying crowds, 

(e) Concealed in the folds of the velvet robe, 
(f) Cleaving the waves with splendid strokes, 
(g) Approaching the castle, 

(h) Sheltered under dark fir trees, 

(i) Cowering under the bushes, 

(j) Fed by a hundred mountain torrents, 

2. Use these descriptive phrases in interesting sentences, 

not necessarily at the beginning of each sentnce: 
(a) white with foam 

(b) the broad majestic river 

(c) a white cloud of mist 

(d) clad in shining armor 

(e) the red-roofed town 

(f) the towering peaks 

(g) a rock-strewn valley 

(h) the musical flow of the brook 

(i) the silence of the woods and meadows 
(j) a hollow, booming, ominous cry 

(k) on the other side of the clearing 


=» 


GRADE VII 

I Vocabulary Drill (for the pupils) 

(a) Write sentences using the following words as verbs: 
publish, conquer, cultivate, grieve, select, advise, en- 
courage, indicate, maintain, accomplish, injure, intro- 
duce, purchase, imagine, disappear. 

(b) With the help of your dictionary change the words in 
(a) to nouns; e.g., publish—publisher. 

(c) Copy the following sentences filling in each blank with 
a suitable noun formed from one of the verbs in (a). 
Be sure to spell all the words correctly. When in doubt 
use the dictionary. 

1. The boy on the bicycle received a severe ................ 
on the head when he collided with the automobile. 


eS Tee is ee on the car would not regulate the 
rate of speed per hour. 
8. Boadicea sought -................. from the Druids. 
a. Aber the «................ - of the child a search was made 
in the vicinity of the river. 
5. William the —............ .. Invaded England in 1066. 
6. His teacher gave him great ................ to continue 


his study of the violin. 
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a remenes of fruit was on exhibition. 

8. The Macmillan Co. is the .................. of the book. 
Il Using other words than “said” in direct quotation (for 
the pupils). 

When we wish to write down the exact words of a speak- 
er, the usual way to do it is to say that he “said” so-and-so; 
as, for example, ‘‘What I want,” said the tramp,. “ is a nice 
easy job, such as laying stair carpet in a bungalow.” 

Frequently, however, for the sake of interest and variety, 
it is better to use some other word. Examine the following 
sentences. Underline the words that are used instead of 
“said”, and note how much more expressive and suitable 
they are: 


1. “Alas,” sighed the man, “I am very weary”. 

2. “Tell me,” begged the child, “another story like the 
last one.” 

8. “Do you think,’ asked mother, “that you can go 
alone?” 


4. “Do you think we are late?” inquired John anxiously. 

5. “Please do not stay,’ pleaded the boy. 

Other words often used in this way to introduce direct 
speech are: cried, exclaimed, remarked, commanded, inter- 
posed, interrupted, added, continued, shouted, whispered, 
announced, etc. ; 

Similarly, when an author wishes to set down the exact 
words of a reply, he has the choice of a number of words, 
such as “replied,” “answered,” “‘retorted,” and “returned’’. 

Ex. 1. Copy the following sentences putting in each 
blank a more expressive word than “said”. Use a different 
word in each sentence: 


1. “On, how havey 1am!” ..............:.. the girl. 

2. ‘What beautiful scenery!” ~................ the visitor. 

3. “Get out of the way,”’ .................. the driver. 

4. “Will you take me with you?” .................. the child. 

5. “The first game will be played tomorrow,”’ ............ 
the coach. 


Ex. 2 Take a novel and examine the pages that record 
conversation. Make a list of twelve words the author uses 
instead of “said” to introduce direct speech. 

Ex. 3. Study “Mr. Winkle on Skates’ and ‘The Christ- 
mas Dinner’ and make a list of the words Dickens uses in- 
stead of “replied” in giving the replies of the speakers. 

III A Vocabulary Suggestion.—A Calgary teacher writes: 

“At the beginning of the term I began a Vocabulary List 
to be kept in the dictation books. For a first word I might 
select ‘philatelist’, since many children collect stamps. The 
word is discussed, used in sentences, and finally put in the 
back of the dictation book to lead the list. The following 
day one might take a sort of partner-word, as ‘numismat- 
ist’. One should not adhere to name-words. Good describing 
words, good verbs, and derivitives from these may also be 
taken. My own pupils are so keen on this that I am never 
allowed to forget it for a single day.” 


GRADE VIII 
Vocabulary Work (for the pupils). 

Synonyms: banish, ban, discharge, dislodge, dismiss, eject, 
evict, exile, expel, ostracize, oust. All of the above words 
contain the central idea, to drive out, or to keep out, yet 
all are differently used. Exact use of words is a skill to be 
desired. 

A certain newspaper may be banned, and its editor ban- 
ished from the country. One may be banished from any 
country, but exiled only from one’s own country. Banish is 
of wider import than exile, as care may banish sleep. A stone 
is dislodged from its position. A shot is discharged from a 
gun; a soldier, from the army; a workman, from his posi- 
tion. Pupils are dismissed from school; a servant is dismissed 
from an interview, and dismissed or discharged from his 
service. Discharge is more formal than dismiss. Eject and 
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expel mean to put out with force or violence and may be 
applied to both persons and things. Expel usually signifies 
permanence, and often disgrace as well, as he was expelled 
from school. People ostracize someone by refusing to have 
any communication with him. To evict is to turn out by 
means of a legal process; to oust is to turn out of possession. 

Exercise 1. Use the correct synonym from the above 
list in each of the blank spaces. 


1. The excitement .................. all thought of sleep from 
his mind. 

2. Decent people should .................- one who does such 
despicable deeds. 

3. The landlords had their tenants .............-.... for not 
paying their rent. 

4. By a sudden assault, we ............----.- the enemy from 
his position. 

5. The bookkeeper was ...........-----.. from his position. 

GC.  -FRG: PIMOS <...62 esac his servant with a nod. 


7, It is reported that the Jews have been .................- 
from Germany. 


S. ‘Russia frequently .................. those of her people 
who, like Trotsky, disagree with the government. 

o: 'We attempted to .................. the mayor from his 
official position. 

BO, “FEO WERCEE --24506:....--2. the drunken rowdy from the 
restaurant. 


11. The confirmed misdoer was 

12. Such pictures and books should be ................... 

Exercise 2. Rewrite the following sentences choosing 

from the words in brackets the most fitting in each sentence. 

1. The enemy were (discharged, dislodged, banished) 
by our men. 

2. The traitors were (exiled, banished) to their own 
countries. 

8. On account of his selfishness, the rest of the people 
in the town (expelled, ostracized, evicted) him. 

4. Those people were (evicted, ousted, ejected) from 
their homes for nonpayment of rent. 

5. The noisy interrupter was finally (dismissed, ejected, 
expelled, ousted) from the meeting. 

6. Friendship helps to (expel, ban, banish) sorrow. 

7. We should not only (eject, ban, banish) such books; 
we should (evict, expel, ostracize) all who read them. 

8. He (exiled, banished) himself from his: homeland 
for the sake of his religion. 

9. Let us petition the governor-general to (oust, dismiss, 
discharge) the mayor from office. 

10. When the (dismissed, evicted, discharged) sailor 
sought an interview with the commissioner he was 
(evicted, ejected, ousted) from the office. 
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Exercise 3. Write sentences showing a fitting use for 
each of the following. words. 


1. ostracize 4. eject 6. oust 8. discharge 
2. evict 5. dislodge 7. dismiss 9. ban 
3. banish 10. exile 


SECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE RURAL 
BOY AND GIRL 
A Resume of an address to the Easter Convention of the 
A.E.F. delivered by Mr. H. A. Kostash, M.A. 


In view of the fact that a greater percentage of rural 
boys and girls obtain an opportunity of continuing their 
education throughout the high school, and 

2. Whereas the present system hardly satisfies the 
needs of the average boy and girl of the rural community, 
and 

3. Whereas the preesnt system merely swells the ranks 
of the unemployed teachers thereby endangering the status 
of the profession as well as the standard of education; and 

4. Whereas a committee is appointed by the Govern- 
ment to make a survey of rural educatien in the province; 
and 

5. Whereas the teachers are the proper body to have 
a definite idea as to what changes in our system are desir- 
able to meet the present needs, it was therefore considered 
suitable to undertake a project the purpose of which would 
be to discover the teachers’ opinions on the following points: 

(1) Is there a problem? Does the present system meet 
the needs of the average boy and girl on the farm? 

(2) How may the problem be solved? (a) By improve- 
ment of the present system: (i) By providing for a variable 
standard of promotion, to meet the needs of the average 
boy and girl, as well as the needs of an academic student 
intending to proceed with higher studies. (ii) By an exten- 
sion of the optional courses now provided making them 
more actual and practical. 

(b) By substituting for the present system a system 
of diversified courses: 

(3) If a new system is to be attempted, what is to be 
the nature of the courses offered? (a) General, or (b) Voca- 
tional? 

(4) What is to be included in the curriculum of general 
courses; and what emphasis is to be placed on: 

(a) Academic knowledge, 

(b) Social Studies, 

(c) Sciences and Mathematics, 

(d) Extra-Curricular Activities, 

(e) Physical Training and the Fine Arts? 

(5) What is to be the nature of the Vocational courses 
if the latter type is selected: 

(a) General, selective, vocational guidance, or 

(b) Particular, practical vocational preparation? 





THE CANADIAN HOME THEATRE 


Living p'ays of Canada’s famous men and women are available 


E. J. THORLAKSON 











School and Community Theatricals. 


MARIE HEBERT (The story of Canada’s first woman settler). 

THE KING’S GIRLS (Talon and Colbert bririg wives for the colonists). 

POET OF THE PLAINS (Episodes from the life of Pauline Johnson). 
FATHER LACOMBE (Moments from the stirring career of the “Black-robed Voyageur’). 


Other plays in preparation. 
For information send stamped and addressed envelope to: 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA. 
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In introducing the above a general survey of the aims 
of secondary education was undertaken, with the estimate 
of how much the present system satisfies the various objec- 
tives. 

Is the ultimate aim of secondary education: 

(1) A preparation for living, 

(2) To give the student higher liberal education, 

(3) A preparation for higher learning, 

(4) Preparation for leadership, 

(5) Preparation for a professional education, 

(6) Preparation for a vocation? 

The present system merely was a continuation, it was 
contended, of the old aim of a preparation for professional 
education at the University, and as such was not meeting 
the need of today, which is an education in the secondary 
schools for every boy and girl, whose ultimate aim is a 
preparation for living. 

Further the speaker maintained that universal secondary 
education was necessary for the folloing reasons: 

(1) Complexity of the modern social-economic society. 

(2) Prerequisite to success of democracy. 

(3) Complexity of industrial relationships. 

(4) Necessity of better international relationships. 

(5) Greater leisure. 

Universal secondary education is feasible and possible. 

(1)Cost is not considered in times of crisis—e.g. in war. 
Society today is in a critical stage—and education of the 
right kind is one way out. 

(2) Cost of “material welfare” turned towards education 
would bring more valuable returns. 

(3) Cost of “security” and “preparedness”—turned to- 
wards education would bring greater security in the men 
and women, rather than in ships and submarines. 

(4) Leisure time is available. Instead of releasing the 
youth of 14 to swell the ranks of unemplayed, prepare them 
in 4 or 5 years time to meet the needs of life. 

In view of the fact that the time required for the dis- 
cussion and consideration of the project was not available 
the project was not undertaken this year. 
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GRAMMAR VI—THE VERB 
Wm. Cameron, M.A. 





Wherever we turn in Grammar the same mental con- 
fusion confronts us, lack of discrimination between the phy- 
sical, the psychical and the symbolic or thought name. In- 
ability to make proper distinctions and confine Grammar to 
its special field, have unconsciously led grammarians into 
many insoluble contradictions. Not only so, but the notion 
prevails that grammar is simply a problem of heredity and 
that since people who once lived and spoke, used a particular 
method of describing their language structure, the same mode 
remains an unchangeable truth for all time, applicable to all 
languages living or dead, progressive or reactionary. This 
is called in Educational parlance standardization. Like re- 
ligion grammar considers itself fixed and determined—the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. 

Of course it might be an economy of time and effort 
were such eternal standards possible, not only in grammar 
but in other things. Man could then dance around, as he 
does in school curricula, encircled by little fairy rings cir- 
cumscribing all necessary canned knowledge essential for 
a static culture. With fixation of course comes the implica- 
tion that forms of language must always remain constant; 
that no mater how external objects change giving rise to 
new effects, in turn producing new thoughts and new forms 
of expression, modifications in grammar cannot be tolerated. 
Such unprogressive methods characterize animals. The dif- 
ference between man and the beast of the field becomes a 
mere difference of external bodily form—a simple matter 
of biology. 

It seems a far cry from animal nature to grammar. Yet 
they are closely related. Both are unprogressive; neither is 
directed by conscious intelligence. So grammar cannot ele- 
vate animal nature to human. As a mental discipline foster- 
ing spiritual growth it is valueless. 

Notwithstanding all the changes that have taken place 
in language since Norman times, Grammar instead of being 
an exposition of modern English structure is still modelled 
on Latin Syntax. Every sentence, says text-books, contains 
a verb. Which is manifestly untrue. Many foremost authors 
use sentences without verbs and clarity is not sacrificed 
thereby. Orthodoxy censures writers for this so-called in- 
fraction but what standing has it in the progressive world 
of letters? Any grammarian that states, any pedagogue that 
teaches, a noun is the name of anything, and adjective mod- 
ifies the meaning of the word it accompanies, simply be- 
cause their geo-centric ancestors said so, has no logical right 
to criticize any deviation from ancient rules. Talk about 
examination howlers? They are but ludicrous attempts on 
the part of pupils to answer questions they know nothing 
about. Their guesses are sometimes witty but not idiotic 
like the deliberate grammatical nosense foisted upon im- 
mature pupils by the very people who delight in publishing 
inept replies to foolish questions. When rubbish is taught 
as a general truth only shoddy answers can be expected. 

A verb, grammar defines as the word in a sentence that 
makes an assertion. The assertive quality distinguishes verbs 
from other sentence words. An assertive word is a verb 
and every sentence makes an assertion because it contains 
a verb. But take the following: keep off the grass; look 
before you leap; do you see clearly; may you live happily. 
The first gives a command, the second tenders advice, the 
third asks a question, and the fourth expresses a wish. 
According to definition there is no verb in any one of them. 
Again grammar tells us that keep, look, see, live, are verbs. 
Just where does a student get off? 

Observe, too, the following: great conservative victory; 
sudden death of Lord Bullion; huge peace demonstration; 
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bloody war in China; failure of the cabbage pool. Each 
makes an assertion yet none contains what is commonly 
termed a verb. 

A verb then sometimes makes an assertion, sometimes it 
does not assert, at other times an assertion is made without 
a verb being used at all. Text-book definitions are incon- 
sistent, contradictory and impractical. Students have to swal- 
low error for truth and mental method is shot to pieces. 
Unfortunately this hit and miss mode of thought is not con- 
fined to grammar but is reflected in other fields where its 
persistence destroys further mental growth. 

Some words called verbs because having similar modi- 
fications, are merely connectives. The water is hot. The sun 
feels warm. What word makes the assertion, is or hot, feels 
or warm? Hot and warm being assertive words are verbs. 
The stone is rolling. “Is rolling’ is called a verb. But in 
“the stone is motionless”, “is” alone is a verb, “motionless” an 
adjective although as much an assertive word as “rolling’’. 
His name is John. Why do we call “is John” a verb? John 
is as much an assertion about name as rolling is of stone. 

If a verb asserts then in “the dope is all wrong” “all 
wrong” is a verb. If a verb asks a question and question 
words are verbs then who, which and where are verbs. If 


verbs state a condition then if, though, unless are verbs. In. 


fact a verb may be any sentence word, and any word a verb. 
And being everything to anything, it really signifies nothing 
at all. Which is equivalent to saying that a new concept for 
a verb is urgently required. 

Of course you say this is hair-splitting and grammar is 
too well established and too authoritative an institution to 
trouble itself about unimportant details. That may be so but 
it has always condemned split infinitives. Yet infinitives 
have been split without hurting language and will continue 
to be split in defiance of the edicts of grammarians. It is 
useless to protest. Language was made for man and not 
man for language. So grammar must prove convincingly that 
innovations are uneconomical, useless, unpopular and lack 
clarity or allow them to continue to the extent of a gram- 
matical revolution, and recognize change as part of language. 

A verb is modified to denote past or future time. Each 
of its parts signifying present, past or future is again classi- 
fied into definite and indefinite, into emphatic and modi- 
fied emphatic, progressive and past completed progressive 
(whatever that may mean) grouped into voices, moods, in- 
finitives, gerunds and gerundives, divided into strong and 
weak, old and new, into mutatives and accretive forms, 
regular and irregular, defective, reduplicated. And the dis- 
appointment is. great when, all these complexities having 
been carefully memorized, they are found to have nothing 
to do with grammar at all. 

For grammar deals with word relations, not with the 
thought content of names. If a verb is a functional part of 
a sentence it must be classified according to function and 
in no other way. 

Verbs are transitive, intransitive, auxiliary, cupola, and 
substantive. When a verb expresses action and the expression 
is completed by a noun or pronoun representing the thing 
acted upon suffices to change the verb from intransitive to 
express action or when the expression is not completed by 
any word representing the object of the action the verb is 
intransitive (O.H.S. Grammar, pg. 171). 
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Read the definitions carefully. They are gems. The man 
calls. Calls is intransitive, not being completed by.a noun or 
pronoun representing the object of the action. Apparently 
there is an object acted upon but not mentioned. The man 
calls his friend. The friend may not hear. That does not 
matter. The object may not be acted upon but the mere 
speaking of the name of the object that should have been 
acted upon suffices to change the verb from intransitive to 
transitive. I picture Julius Caesar. Julius is thousands of 
miles away and has been dead over a thousand years. How 
can he be acted upon? Caesar though dead yet liveth and 
has power to change verbs from one form to another. 
Great Caesar! 

A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 
There is only one subject in a sentence no matter whether 
we talk about cat or cats, and there being only one subject 
in a sentence why should number be introduced. Cats is 
just one word the same as cat. The meaning may be different. 
That does not matter. When will grammarians understand 
that grammar deals only with words and not with mental 
ideas or physical things. 

Words have no person. Fancy talking about a first per- 
sonal word, and a second or third personal word. One word 
to grammar is the same as another. I did go; they did go. To 
call one “did go” first person and the other third person, 
when both have the same form seems unnecessary. Were 
verbs modified for person there might be reason for ex- 
plaining the difference. With no modification or when word 
relationship is quite evident without number or person 
indicators what sense exists in perpetuating ancient ideal- 
istic forms and cluttering up explanation of language struc- 
ture with agreements of no apparent use. 

What has already been written by no means exhausts the 
discussion but should serve to emphasize the clamant need 
for a thorough revision of grammatical definitions and rules. 
There is no benefit obtained from criticizing the grammar 
of the past. Sufficient psychological knowledge did not then 
exist to establish theory on a scientific basis. Today the 
situation is totally different. Wider understanding of thought 
processes and recognition that verbal symbolism must ad- 
here to and reflect the mode of thought operations, render 
the exposition of language structure an easy task. Now it 
can be seen that although the idealist rules of grammar 
were supposed to regulate language structure, man has un- 
consciously followed mental modes and gradually changed 
the form of symbol relationship according as his thought 
became more nearly conscious and more highly developed. 
The history of language tells not only of its own economic 
growth but also of the development of the thinking powers 
to a stage where they have become aware of their own oper- 
ations. Of course this phase of growth is only evident as 
yet in the mentality of a few. But no reason exists why it 
should not be the possession of the many. Only, paradoxic- 
ally, Education, that is compulsory Education, blocks the 
way. 

Grammar as presently taught in schools has no mental 
values. A fundamental study of psychology alarmingly dis- 
closes the fact. No need to be influenced by individually 
authoritative statements. Grammar cannot foster mentality 
because on all sides its teachings oppose the natural direc- 
tion of spiritual development, finally retarding and stopping 
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growth by its insensate contradictions. Yet at no time in his- 
tory did man require an efficient intelligence more than at 
present. At no time have mental energies been so ruthlesssly 
destroyed. Grammar is only a type of subversive influence. 
It cannot classify, cannot generalize, nor consesquently an- 
alyze. Grammar cannot discriminate, cannot explain reason- 
ably. Its definitions are obscure and meaningless, its methods 
mentally primitive, its regulations old fashioned and inap- 
plicable to modern operations. It hypocritically assumes a 
higher inspired knowledge of things about which it is pro- 
foundly ignorant, adopting a scintillating rationalization to 
cover up and conceal its multitudinous defects. 

Poor Kids, symbols of change! This is the kind of static 
rubbish which you must be artificially interested in. For 
this and by this you are sensually disciplined in a superior 
ignorant way. Upon this you are examined and your men- 
tality evaluated. Does it then surprise you that after all the 
years spent in your education, notwithstanding all the brain 
energy consumed, society is still so ignorant that its chosen 
leader, its intellectual giant, advises people to put their trust 
in Providence? Education has failed. It has only partially 
developed the spiritual and in times of stress a half-devel- 
oped mentality is not any better than no mentality at all. 

And what of teachers? Are they merely robots that move 
whenever strings are pulled? Is their organization like a 
peace society silent and subservient in times of threaten- 
ing war? Do they expect through some supernatural power 


emanating from a ghostly authority to make gold out of . 


tinsel, a real education out of shoddy stuff? The testing 
time for the results of their work is here and now. And 
the test has proved that feudal and pre-feudal methods and 
knowledge have failed to solve present day social problems. 
It has shown that while history can point out the road by 
which humanity has arrived at its present stage of civiliza- 
tion, old records can neither overcome present difficulties 
nor indicate the way of further growth. The past is under- 
stood from the present, the cause from its effect. Not all 
of Grecian art, nor Roman imperialism, nor feudal litera- 
ture, nor biological wisdom can conceal scholastic failure. 
Education has ever neglected the substance and grasped the 
shadow. Like grammar it has failed to discriminate between 
truth and error, between the practical and the unreason- 
able. What are teachers going to do? Are they content to 
be dignified and encourage social ignorance or do they wish 
to preserve themselves in saving society by fostering the 
fullest development of its spiritual powers? There is need 
for immediate and rapid action. Tempus fugit. 





MESSAGE TO CANADIAN TEACHERS 


Mr. J. R. MacKay, President of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, Makes Important Appeal 





To the Provincial organizations of teachers throughout 
the Dominion of Canada, Greetings! Allow me first to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation to your representatives 
and through them to you, who have conferred upon me 
the very high honor of electing me the President of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. It is not an honor to be 
lightly given or lightly received, and I hope that I may 
prove worthy of the confidence you have reposed in me. 


In common with other similar organizations the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation has found the going very difficult 
during the past few years. No conference was held from 
1931 to 1934 and very little work was undertaken. The 
Toronto Conference, just ended, was faced with the task 
of initiating activities that would permit the Dominion body 


to function more fully for the mutual benefit of its mem- 
bers and in accordance with the ideals of its founders. This 
was not an easy task. Three years of inactivity, at a time 
when the various Provincial organizations, which comprise 
the Federation, were struggling to maintain themselves, 
was not a record to inspire confidence and it was felt by 
most of the delegates at Toronto that if some active policy 
of useful work was not initiated at once, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation of Provincial organizations was des- 
tined to an early dissolution. 


Definite forward steps were taken as reports of the 
Conference will show, and decisions were made that will 
have a far-reaching effect on education in this Dominion. 
An Educational Research and Statistical Bureau was set up 
with its headquarters at Vancouver, in charge of a Com- 
mittee representing the various Provinces under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Harry Charlesworth. This Bureau will com- 
pile information relative to outstanding educational prob- 
lems, and the results of its work will be available on request 
to any of the affiliated organizations of the C.T.F. Commit- 
tees under the direction of the Central Committee will be 
set up in all Provinces of Canada to investigate such prob- 
lems as Educational Costs, Teachers’ Salaries, School Ad- 


* ministration, etc. This work should prove of inestimable 


value to the various Provincial Organizations and to the 
cause of Education generally throughout the Dominion. 


Publicity designed to bring home to the citizens of Can- 
ada the tremendous value of Education will be undertaken 
and efforts wil be made to combat the nation-wide anti- 
education campaign that has been going on. The importance 
of this cannot be over-stated. Canadians must be made to 
realize that in the education of our youth lies the only real 
hope for the future of our country and that no educational 
system is too costly if it ensures a safe and sane develop- 
ment of our resources, both human and physical. If our 
system does not ensure that, it is utterly worthless and 
should be discarded and replaced by one that does. It is 
folly to complain of the cost of Education when in Educa- 
tion lies our only hope. Who ever considers the cost of the 
one remedy that will save his life? 


A word to the individual member of our organization 
before I close. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation boasts 
some 20,000 members, teaching in all grades and schools 
from Prince Edward Island to Vancouver Island. We are all 
alike in this that we desire the best for the boys and girls 
committed to our charge. We do‘ not always recognize the 
best when we see it, however. Teachers are prone to be- 
come complacent and self-sufficient, not recognizing their 
own need of fellowship or their own duty of extending fel- 
lowship towards others. Fellow-teachers, we need one an- 
other to do our best work, and your teacher-organizations 
offer you the opportunity of both giving and receiving fel- 
lowship! You cannot afford not to be a member of your 
professional organization and your organization cannot do 
its best work if you do not belong to it. For the sake of our 
pupils and of ourselves let us organize and give our best 
to our organizations. 


A new feeling of optimism is abroad in our land as I 
write. Everywhere people are saying that the worst is past. 
The Canadian Teachers’ Federation greets its members in 
the hope that the worst is past and that better days are 
ahead for our profession. We appeal to the Provincial or- 
ganizations for co-operation in our efforts that we may 
make definite progress in professional development in the 
years that lie ahead. We have far to go before our profession 
can secure the recognition which is its right as the noblest 
of all professions, but let us all work together that our next 


Conference may see our goal appreciably nearer. 
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WHITHER EDUCATION? 


By E. J. Thorlakson, B.A. 
President Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 





The meeting of the Curriculum Committee in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Edmonton, June 20-22, was an historic 
occasion, or at least it was charged with the potentialities 
that make history. The members of the committee, general- 
ly speaking, recognized that they were there not simply to 
discuss minor details of curricula, but to redefine the aims 
of secondary education. 

The challenge which brought that group together in the 
Parliament Buildings has been ringing around the world. 
Public education particularly has been called to account. 
The wars and depressions, the helplessness of our states- 
men to find lasting remedies, the threat of new wars, the 
growing menace of unemployment—all these things have 
produced the uncomfortable conviction that there is some- 
thing wrong in our schools, that there is something more 
to education than the mumbling of Algebraic formulae, or 
the parrot-like repetition of phrases from foreign languages. 

Criticisms of our educational systems are couched in no 
uncertain terms. McLean’s Magazine, July 1, 1934, con- 
tains a scathing indictment of our younger Canadians. In 
two articles entitled “Flaming Youth,” and “The Indifferent 
Generation,” the youth of Canada is denounced as lacking 
in courage, initiative and creative intelligence. They have 
no aims, no moral fibre, no purpose beyond discussing social 
theories over their teacups. An attempt to form a youth 
movement with a feeble and discouraging response; the 
demand of our young men and women to be given a chance 
to handle the affairs of their country finds its answer in 
their own colossal indifference and impotence. To O. J. W. 
Shugg the situation is a gloomy one. He sums up his find- 
ings with the significant words: “If allowed to persist, 
this attitude must inevitably result in the transition of our 
alleged democracy to something worse.” 

In his article “Dry Rot in Quebec” (Canadian Forum, 
June, 1934) Fleming Blount condemns the stuffy, stand- 
ardized curriculum that stultifies the teacher and swamps 
the individuality of children. The main reason for this 
“dry rot” he finds in the failure of Canadians to give due 
recognition to the teaching profession: “The position of 
the teacher is, in some measure, the reflection of the whole 
of our social life in which the financial magnate, the indus- 
trialist, and the business executive occupy the spotlight, 
while the arts and the sciences—and in particular the un- 
commercialized sections thereof—are pushed into the back- 
ground. 

In the United States also education has become a major 
national issue. Two years ago George S. Counts, in his 
Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? called upon 
the teachers to take the lead in working for social change. 
March 1-3, 1934, the Pro i ucation Association 
met at Cleveland to discuss seriously the implications of Mr. 
Counts’ challenge, and the most significant feature of their 
deliberation was that the educational problem was conceiv- 
ed in economic terms. Still more promising, however, is 
the fact that teachers, hitherto silent and timid on matters 
of fundamental educational policy, have come to realize 
that their function is to lead society, rather than to preserve 
the status quo, and with this realization comes the further 
one that the crux of the educational problem resides in the 
prevailing economic philosophy. So far the teachers in the 
United States have gone. It remains to be seen whether 
they will carry their pronouncements to their ultimate con- 
clusions, namely, the need of facing social change; or whe- 
ther they will be like the little boy who hung over the edge of 
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the bed with his toes almost touching the floor, but dared 
go no further, and clung there neither in bed, nor out of it. 
For after all the school boards hold the key to the pantry. 

Another sidelight on the school situation across the border 
in found in a recent article in Scribner’s Magazine—“Polit- 
icians, Teachers and School Books” by P. A. Knowlton. The 
article deplores the fact that politicians and propaganda 
societies have too much control over text books. In some 
states evolution is barred; in Protestant districts, books by 
Catholics on subjects unrelated to reiigion are discriminated 
against; in all states books dealing with social studies and 
history are carefully censored, and in some cases the truth 
is distorted to serve the ends of great industrial concerns. 
To quote from the address of Ray P. Davis to a group of 
graduating students in Pasadena: “You have been trained 
to perpetuate systems of greed and selfishness which older 
people have already found to be intolerable. You have 
been taught to respect the institutions which are a direct 
by-product of this greed: prisons, electric chairs, the noose, 
poor farms, insane asylums, pest houses, wars.” 

Nor is the Department of Education in Ontario immune 
to outside pressure. Beverly Nichols’ “Cry Havoc”, author- 
ized in Ontario schools has been rendered more or less in- 
ocuous by the omission of five chapters. Nichols’ criticism 
of cadet training in schools was deleted, and all the mat- 
erial dealing with the profits of armament makers com- 
pletely expurgated. 

England, too, is facing the educational problem squarely, 
and this is due largely to the fact that the schoolmaster is 
coming into his own. The preparatory school is beginning 
to have a voice in determining its own curriculum, and the 
public school even dares to remonstrate politely with the 
university. The teachers are keen students of affairs and 
broaden their courses accordingly to take cognizance of 
what’s going on in the world. Tremendously significant is 
the inclusion of Michael Roberts, schoolmaster, as one of 
those taking part in a series of national broadcasts over the 
B.B.C. Probably not one of the speakers was equally 
vigorous and outspoken. He represents himself as speaking 
for the “younger Britons’’, those who have thirty or forty 
years ahead of them. “The intelligent young man of to- 
day sees no promise for the future in the frantic hand-to- 
mouth methods of a government that does not dare to 
assert its authority over financiers and bankers.” “The 
fight is not between Christians and Communists, but between 
those who wish civilization to survive and those who fight 
to retain their privileges for a few more years.” “Only 
the schools and the B.B.C. stand between us and a news- 
paper distatorship of Great Britain.” ‘As a schoolmaster 
I know that of the thirty boys before me, ten will be killed; 
I like my boys and wonder which of them it will be.’’ These 
are a few of the more telling sentences from a radio broad- 
cast by this English schoolmaster. (Quoted from World Wide, 
March, 24, 1934.) 


Europe also, despite its disturbances and dictatorships, 
has its brave souls that put the blame where it belongs. 
Let it suffice to quote from Remarque’s Road Back, sequel 
to All Quiet on the Western Front, the words that Ernst, 
returned soldier, says to himself when he sees his pupils 
looking at him with respectful trust. “Suddenly I got a 
spasm over the heart. Here I stand before you, one of 
the hundreds of thousands of bankrupt men in whom the 
war destroyed every belief and almost every strength. What 
should I teach you? Should I tell you that in twenty years 
you will be dried-up and crippled, maimed in your freest 
impulses, all pressed mercilessly into the selfsame mould? 
Should I tell you that all learning, all culture all science 
is nothing but hideous mockery, so long as mankind makes 
war in the name of God and humanity with gas, iron, ex- 
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plosive and fire? Should I explain to you that the books 
you hold in your hands are but nets with which men design 
to snare your simple souls, to entangle you in the under- 
growth of fine phrases, and in the barbed wire of falsified 
ideas?” These words were spoken in 1931, and Remarque 
has lived to see them tragically confirmed. 


This brief survey of the educational problem is made to 
show the seriousness of the task that lies before our cur- 
riculum committee. We cannot delude ourselves that it is 
merely a matter of one change here and another there. The 
whole course must be revitalized, raised from the realm of 
the academic into that of living actuality. The boys and 
girls in our high schools are entitled to frank answers to 
their many disturbing questions; if we evade social and 
economic questions in our schools, how can we hope to 
create other than a spineless generation that will follow a 
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spectacular demagogue instead of grappling intelligently 
and fearlessly with problems as they arise? To achieve 
such a revitalized educational system three things are re- 
quisite: 
(1) A recognition that the school is for education, not 
for the preservation of the status quo. 
(2) The granting of professional status to teachers. 


(3) A broader and more generous basis of financing 
our schools. 


We have in the making a group of citizens who, in the 
course of the next few years, will build a nation. It lies 
largely with the schools whether they will build cities of 
destruction, or whether they will rear cities white as ala- 
baster unstained by blood, and undimmed by the mist of 
tears. The treadmill of death, or the broad way of creative 
living—which is it to be? 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss M. B. Moore, M.A. 





HITLER AGAIN ! 

June 30th and July 1st witnessed the rebellion of Ernst 
Roehm and General von Schleicher against the power of 
Hitler. This came as a surprise to the casual observer of 
German politics who without question accepted the totalitar- 
ian state of Hitler and its apparent unity. An analysis of 
the causes and conditions leading to the rebellion might be 
of interest. 

The rebellion came at a time when Hitler’s position was 
precarious. Diplomatically he was isolated for France had 
made overtures to Russia and M. Barthou, by his visits in 
central Europe, had done much to consolidate the powers 
friendly to France. Then German exports had been declin- 
ing and it was increasingly difficult for her to get raw mater- 
ial for her reviving industries and all this resulted in her 
refusal to meet obligations. Also her failure at the Disarm- 
ament Conference had caused discontent in the Nazi party 
and started Goebbels on the way to divert it. In February 
Hitler forced 1,000,000 Nazis to take a new oath of loyalty 
and obedience and Hermann Goering organized a new Secret 
State Police and in March started a vigorous campaign as 
he termed it, against “grumblers, critics and kill-joys”. 
There were too the religious difficulties. Traditional Protest- 
ants opposed the Nazi church under Dr. Mueller and Catholics 
were determined to defend their rights won by the Concord- 
at. Next came von Papen’s speech at Marburg, in which he 
attacked the muzzling of the German press and in which he 
advocated a new social order with freedom of speech and of 
conscience and one where the mind would reign, untrammel- 
ed by the terrorism and brutality of the Third Reich. His 
attack upon Goebbels and Goering stirred their bitter en- 
mity and they took measures to prevent further publication 
of his speech. Von Hindenburg, however, wired congratu- 
lations to von Papen and Hitler found himself in a most 
embarrassing position. He compromised, admitted the justice 
of von Papen’s remarks but approved Goebbels’ order for 
suppression. Von Papen immediately offered his resignation 
but Hitler refused to accept it, partly because of Hinden- 
burg’s friendship for von Papen, partly because of the sup- 
port of the Reichswehr for von Papen along with that of 
big business and the old aristocracy and moreover because 
Hitler himself is gradually becoming more moderate in in- 
clining to the Right. 

Hitler’s cabinet has contained at all times men of the 
most divergent opinions held together by the startling and 
bloodless success of their leader, by his appeal for the sub- 
ordination of individual good to the common good, and by 
the trust that in this hoped for transformation of life, each 
group may realize its own special interests but gradually 
as these expected benefits failed of fulfilment, a cleavage 
resulted and the Left and Right in Radicals and Moderates 
appeared. 

The Right and Moderates among the German people are 
the Junkers, the great industrialists, the upper middle class, 
the Roman Catholics, the traditional Protestants, the Steel 
Helmets, opponents of Anti-Semetic persecutions and others. 
In the Left are lower middle classes, the small storekeeper, 
disillusioned young people and the more noisy Nazis, organ- 
ized as Storm Troops and swollen to some 2,000,000 by the 
admission of Social Democrats and Communists. In trade 
the Left aim at economic self-sufficiency whereas the Right 
want to expand foreign trade but were handicapped by the 
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campaign against department stores and the persecution of 
the Jews which resulted in foreign boycott of German goods. 

Hitler’s militaristic preparations led to Germany’s isola- 
tion, also his withdrawal from the League of Nations made a 
bad impression and when he visited Mussolini on June 14th 
at Venice in an attempt to overcome his diplomatic isolation 
Mussolini insisted that Nazi interference in Austria should 
cease and advised Hitler to seek an agreement on the disarm- 
ament question, rejoin the League of Nations and get rid 
of radicals such as Darre and Roehm. Naturally rumours of 
this meeting spread and irritated the Left, especially the 
Storm Troops who feared the fate of their commander 
Roehm and the restriction of their numbers. 

Hitler’s economic policy was another source of irritation 
to the Left. They felt he was at heart capitalistic for with 
old trade unions abolished and the power of collective bar- 
gaining gone, labor was helpless, particularly with such men 
as Dr. Schacht and Dr. Schmitt in the cabinet and with Hit- 
ler under the power of such an industrial magnate as Fritz 
Thyssen who was believed to have helped Hitler to power 
and along with others was now demanding as reward gov- 
ernment subsidies, bigger profits and lower wages. From 
statistical publications it would appear that workers were 
better off but to reduce unemployment, work had been 
spread over a larger number so that although payrolls were 
longer workers received less. Then too, prices had risen and 
cost of living was higher so altogether the workers were 
very much discontented and were considered fruitful soil 
for rebellion by Ernst Roehm. 

The control of military forces was a further source of 
dispute. Altogether there are six organizations, five of which 
favored the Right. 

1. The Reichswehr or regular army, permitted by the 
Treaty of Versailles, about 100,000, a very effective force, 
soldiers serving twelve years, and officers twenty, devoted 
to von Hindenburg and Prussian traditions and standing 
apart from politics. At the Disarmament Conference it was 
suggested that all armies have the same training. This meant 
reducing twelve year service men to from one to three ser- 
vice men. There would be compensation in an increasd num- 
ber. Germany partially agreed. The Storm Troops feared this 
might lead to a reduction in their numbers and demanded 
that if this increase of Reichswehr came with a reduction 
in their forces that some of the higher positions in the Reich- 
swehr be given to their officers, a demand opposed by the 
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Reichswehr as well as by Hitler and von Hindenburg not 
only from the standpoint of military efficiency but for social 
and political reasons. 

2. There next came the State or local police numbering 
about 150,000, the largest number of which were in Prussia 
and controlled by Goering. 

3. Third came the Gestapo or Secret State Police, the 
new organization numbering 200,000 and under the direct 
control of Goering and Hitler and which discevered Roehm’s 
alleged plot. 


4. The fourth were the Schutzstaffel or S.S., a protective 
guard of Black Shirts, chosen for their discipline, impressive 
personal bearing and their devotion to Hitler. 

5. The Stahlhelm or Steel Helmets were veterans of the 
World War who had become more of a social body inclined 
to moderation and the Right and who disliked the boisterous 
Storm Troops. Between these two bodies was much friction, 
the Storm Troops claiming the Steel Helmets were monarch- 
istic. Their dissolution had been demanded by Roehm. Franz 
Seldte, their leader, submitting to the theory of the Totali- 
tarian State had reluctantly consented to their dissolution 
and merger with the Storm Troopers but about 150,000 re- 
tained their separate identity and in June Roehm had in- 
sisted that Hitler dissolve these. Seldte disapproved and 
Hitler sympathized with him and their refusal to conform 
is said to have been the final reason for Roehm’s rebellion. 

6. Lastly came the Sturmabtelungen or S.A. or Storm 
Troops or Brown Shirts, semi-military forces organized by 
Hitler before 1933. These were clothed and fed out of Nazi 
party funds who with their hands and swastika banners 
made an impressive display of Hitler’s power. When the 
National Socialist Revolution took place in 19338, they sup- 
pressed the Communists, led in the persecution of the Jews, 
of Jewish business men, department stores and foreigners 
who refused to salute Hitler. Hitler disavowed these acts 
frequently but it is significant that Storm Troop rowdyism 
was rarely punished. After Hitler became Chancellor, their 
number rapidly increased, probably to about 2,000,000 and 
with the increase in numbers came a decrease in discipline. 
They were suspected of homosexual practices as well as of 
misappropriation of funds for luxurious living. Roehm and 
Heines were prominent among those suspected. Hitler should 
have dealt with this laxity in discipline and living but he 
feared his old friends and even promoted some to such 
positions as Cabinet office. 

Then, too, many Social Democrats and Communists were 
opportunists and had joined these Troopers and were spread- 
ing their propaganda in the hope of swinging the Storm 
Troops away from Hitler to the Left. 

From the international standpoint these Troops had 
proved a difficulty and were an obstacle to an agreement 
between France and Germany, for France insisted on count- 
ing them as military forces. Hitler claimed they were not 
but he claimed that the French reservists numbering 6,000,- 
000 were. To this France would not agree so it was easier 
for Hitler to reduce or abolish the Storm Troops and for 
either course Hitler could find three good reasons: 1. the 
decline in discipline and the ambitious demands of their 
leaders; 2. The Communistic elements in their ranks; 3. The 
resulting improvement in his diplomatic position in the mat- 
ter of armaments would pave the way for his return to the 
League of Nations. 

The contemplated reduction was plausible in view of 
Roehm being given leave of absence for reasons of health. 
Then, too, during the month of July all Storm Troopers 
were to take a vacation. Hence the disappointment of Roehm 
and Heines and other ambitious leaders in the Storm Troops, 
the plot and its discovery and the bloodshed of Saturday 
and Sunday, June 30th and July 1st. Hitler’s revenge was 
quick and complete. The killings in all amounted to sixty 
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and the excuses offered for many simply caused an inter- 
national smile for the rebellion was an opportunity to satis- 
fy some personal grudges and an opening to get rid of 
troublous members. Von Papen was probably saved because 
of Hindenburg’s friendship. Hitler himself acknowledged the 
unconstitutionality of these killings for at the meeting of 
the Cabinet which later took place, a law was passed to 
legalize them. 

The second revolution was ended and many laws passed 
following it, indicate Hitler’s tendency to the Right. For 
example, the plans for the absorption of Catholic youth 
organizations as well as of labor organizations have been 
postponed for a year. The vacation of Storm Troopers was 
maintained and it is expected they will be reduced to per- 
haps 20% of their former number. Their headquarters have 
been moved to the Chancery at Berlin which brings it under 
closer supervision of the government and there will be a 
rigid cleansing of members to make sure that all will be 
thoroughly reputable and free of Communism and Socialism. 


AUSTRIA 

Once again Austria has occupied the centre of the world’s 
stage. Prior to the Nazi “putsch”, bombing and acts of 
terror had been prevalent. These the government determined 
to repress with the utmost rigor. Two socialists were tried 
by: the special court organized for that purpose, for terror- 
ist acts against the state railways and for wounding a police- 
man. One of these was executed. He was a well educated 
young unemployed artisan, Joseph Gerl, long a member of 
the socialist party, but now sympathetic with the national 
socialists. He admitted the crime, saying he was fighting 
the Dollfus government because it had enslaved the people. 
He considered his ideals more important than his life. He 
thought it unworthy calmly to submit to oppression. 

The day following Gerl’s execution, July 25th, a 
small group of Nazi seized the government radio station and 
broadcast the news that the Dollfuss government had fallen, 
that the cabinet was imprisoned and that Dr. Anton Rin- 
telen, Pro-Nazi and frequently mentioned for the chancellor- 
ship was his successor. Another group of revolutionists took 
possession of the government headquarters, capturing Chan- 
cellor Dollfus and members of his cabinet. They maintained 
control until 7 p.m. Negotiations then were carried on be- 
tween the captive cabinet and the revolutionists. The Ger- 
man minister in Vienna intervened on behalf of the latter 
for their safe conduct into Germany. This the captive gov- 
ernment granted. Neglectful of this promise, when the word 
passed that Dollfus was dead, 144 Nazis taken in the 
“‘putsch” were thrown into jail. Rintenel finding himself in 
the grip of the government, committed suicide. The cabinet 
met to create a special military court to try the rebels. 
Naturally, all minds turned to the Nazi rulers in Germany 
as the source from which came incitement to action. 

Hitler hastened to disavow any association with the 
rebels by the recall of Dr. Rieth from the Vienna ministry, 
and the removal of Habishd from his post as the head of 
the Austrian branch of the National Secialist party in Mun- 
ich and by his decision to send Franz von Papen, non- 
Nazi, and Catholic, to the ministry at Vienna to make peace 
overtures there. 

Mussolini too, acts promptly to ensure the independence 
of Austria by mobilizing 40,000 troops along the Austrian 
boundary. Uprisings in Styria and Carinthia are quickly 
quelled by the government. The appointment of Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, Austria minister of education, to the office of 
chancellor ensures a fairly close follow-up of the Dollfuss 
policies. But the government owes its power to the strong 
arm, not to the will of the people. Opponents of the dicta- 
torship protest that in the course of eight months, a little 
group of men holding power had deprived the people of 
the constitution, of labor unions, of social and cultural or- 
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ganizations and of every sort of political and economic free- 
dom. But the road to freedom is not reached by Nazi lead- 
ership. According to Sisley Huddleston, a student of inter- 
national affairs, the issue at present is, “Whether Austria 
shall become a province of Germany or a colony of Italy.” 
Immediate development of a grave character has been 
temporarily averted—but that does not mean that the Aus- 
trian problem is solved.” As the writer just referred to says; 
“It may be said to have just become acute. It cannot be 
solved by mere perpetuation of the status quo. Some drastic 
measure must be taken before very long or Austria will 
furnish the pretext and occasion for a European war... if 
Europe wants peace it will have to invent a Danubian Con- 
federation.” 

The question is, can the nations summon such good will 
and such spirit of co-operation that there will be found a way 
of salvation for this remnant of the once great Austrian 
Empire? What statesman can find the formula? Not Mus- 
solini! Not Hitler! Not Barthou! 

* * * 

The 81st session of the League of Nations Council meets 
on September 7th. The question of hostilities between Para- 
guay and Bolivia will receive serious consideration. Bolivia, 
under article 15 asks the Council to submit the dispute to 
the Assembly. 

Reports of committees dealing with finances, economics, 
mandates, drugs and intellectual co-operation will be dealt 
with. The protection of minorities in Poland and in Upper 
Silicia will receive attention. War damages sustained by 
Swiss citizens will be considered. Preparatory measures for 
the plebiscite in the Saar will be brought up for approval. 
The establishment of the Assyrians of Iraq will also be again 
the subject of study. 

eg a 

The American Marines on August 15th were withdrawn 
from the island republic of Haiti. The venture of the black 
state in self government will now have an opportunity to 
test its success. The future will decide whether it be success 
or failure. 

The second Roosevelt, Franklyn D. is proving his good 
faith in implementing the good neighbor policy he promised 
the Latin American peoples. He is completely reversing the 
policy of Imperialistic penetration of which the first Roose- 
velt, Teddy, was the moving spirit—and through which it 
was his ambition to build up, tributary to Uncle Sam, a 
colonial empire, as the “manifest destiny” of the North 
American Republic. Step by step President Roosevelt is 
withdrawing from the territory over which the aggression 
of former years obtained control. First, the withdrawal of 
the Platt Amendment freed Cuba from the over-lordship of 
its great neighbor. Then the Phillipines Independence Bill 
was passed and approved. Now the people of the black re- 
* public may carry on according to the urge of their own 
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racial instincts, freed from the dominance of their powerful 
neighbor. 


* * * 


The daily press, as well as periodicals, have been during 
the month of August, reviewing and comparing the world 
situation of 1914 with that of 1934. What we have read of 
these, that by G. P. Gooch in Current History, seems to 
sum up the situation best. We quote a few passages: 

“Never for a.moment do I doubt that, despite temporary 
reactions we are moving steadily towards a co-ordinated and 
co-operative world . . . The two most urgent tasks of the 
20th Century are to elaborate a system of economic democ- 
racy within our respective communities—and to provide the 
international framework in which alone nations can work 
out their destinies unthreatened and unafraid. My greatest 
comfort during these twenty years of storm and stress has 
been my unshakeable confidence in the triumphant spirit 
of man... 

“At no moment since the end of the war have I known 
so many dark clouds in the sky. Danger of collision between 
Russia and Japan .. . We look with anxious eyes at Austria 
where Italy and Germany are roughly competing for control. 
The relations between Paris and Berlin are more strained 
than at any time since the occupation of the Rhur. 

“The failure of the Geneva Conference indicates a re- 
turn to the armament race, which was one of the most 
potent causes of the war. Japan’s claim fox a higher ratio 
of capital ships at the next naval conference will be difficult 
to accept or reject. Meanwhile, the inventors are busy in- 
creasing the size, the power and the number of aircraft, 
civil and military, and the chemists are concocting in their 
laboratories the explosives which may decide the next war.” 

The writer concludes his article as follows: 

“My temperament is rather critical than sanguine and 
my work brings me into almost daily contact with the vic- 
tims of adversity. Yet I range myself unhesitatingly with 
those who look with confidence to the coming of the dawn. 
It is far too soon to declare in sombre resignation that the 
human race has learned nothing from the most terrible of 
wars.” 

os * * 


As the time draws nearer for the Saar plebiscite, Jan- 
uary, 1935, there is increase in unrest to such an extent 
that the League Commission in control ask for an additional 
force of 2000 men to ensure the maintenance of order. The 
commission proposes that these men be enlisted from count- 
ries outside the two immediately concerned, France and 
Germany. They think it preferable that they be drawn from 
such a country as Switzerland where the German language 
is spoken. At present the Saar Valley is administered by the 
League Commission. The plebiscite is to determine its 
future sovereignty, whether. it be French, German or to 
continue its neutrality under the League. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) 


GRADE I Reading 
September: 

Choose your own beginning reader and build your own 
vocabulary to suit. 

Suggest September Vocabulary: stand, sit, book, cat, 
dog, flower, take, door, chair, window, bring, me, the, one, 
two, three, four, fun, walk, jump, five, can, I, see, red, green, 
blue, yellow, to, a, black, white, sing, bow, hop, play, march. 

Black-board reading should be used largely involving 
sentence reading of familiar vocabulary. Much action work. 
Care in allowing no word saying here will do much to ensure 
good reading later. Rhyme matching with printed tickets 
should be started in this month. Teaching vocabulary in 
print will facilitate early book use; but writing or a com- 
bination of writing and print, seems to give equal results 
at a later stage. If Pre-Primer or Easy Primer is used, it 
can be placed in the pupils’ hands during this month. 
October: f 

Sight Words: These should now be chosen with the first 
reader to be used in view. Pupils should have from forty 
to sixty words before books are put into their hands, unless 
some easy Pre-Primer is used. Books should be used in all 
classes by October 15th, except possibly, in the case of a 
very retarded C Class. 

Daily blackboard reading, word drill, and flash card 
drill. 

Rhyme matching becomes a necessary part of vocabu- 
lary building now. 

Phonics 

Formal phonics may be begun this month where teachers 
favour this method of instruction. Some progressive order of 
phonic sounds should be planned and followed. 

Language 
September: 

Aim at clear-cut complete single sentences. Use concrete 
objects available for practice in expressing thought. In- 
formal conversational lessons correlated with Hygiene, Na- 
ture Study, or Citizenship give a wide scope for material. 

The units of study under Social Studies can be correlated 
with Art and Hand Work and with Citizenship. (See the 
“Social Studies in Primary Grades”, Storm, and 1932-33 
“Western Educator’’). 

Suggested Material: 

Stories: The Three Bears; Little Red Hen. 

Dramatization of parts of these; also of nursery rhymes 
taught for memory. 

Pictures: Show many action pictures leading the child 
to observe keenly. 

Social Studies: The Home Unit—members of home; ac- 
tivities at home. 

October: 

Aim at securing complete statement about some con- 
crete object presented to the child. Then try to develop 
sentences about concrete objects not present; i.e., some ob- 
jects at home, down town, on the street, on the playground, 
etc. 

Material: Correlate always with Hygiene, Nature Study 
and Citizenship. 

Games: For correct use of May I, Can I, No, Yes. 

Pictures: Continue study of available action pictures. 

Dramatization: Any of the rhymes taught during the 
month. Parts, or the entire story, of any study taken during 
the month. 

Stories: The Old Woman and her Pigs; The Pig Brother; 
Little Red House with no Doors. Other stories related to 
fall subjects. 

Social Studies: The Home Unit: Games and fun, pets, 
duties. 


Memorization 
September: 

Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Jack Be Nimble; Mix a 
Pancake. 

October: ' 

Polly Flinders, Simple Simon, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Little 
Robin Redbreast, Two Little Blackbirds. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Personal Cleanliness. Preparatory Talks for visits of 
nurse, dentist and doctor. 
October: 

Personal habits of cleanliness: hands, nails, body, teeth, 
clothing. The nurse as an aid. 

Citizenship 
September: 

Courtesy in the schoolroom; the playground; the as- 
sembling and dismissal; etc. 
October: 

Kindness and politeness to others. Proper care of pencils, 
school readers. Responsibility for schoolroom, playground, 
etc. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Recognizing groups of objects, 2, 3, 4, 5, e.g. desks, 
pupils, windows, etc. Counting of objects of various kinds 
to 10 as general requirements and situations of the class 
give opportunity. Number rhymes. 

October: 

Easy recognition of small groups of objects. Terms— 
larger, smaller; more, less; few, fewer. Counting to 31— 
making the monthly calendar. Recognition of symbols to 12. 

Nature Study 
September: 

The sun and its light and heat for us and for plant life. 
Weather conditions; preparation for calendar. The beautiful 
out-doors in which to play, sky, colors, clouds, lights by day 
and night, cloud formations. Bouquets of garden flowers 
for school and home; arrangement. 

October: 

Weather changes; preparations for winter, leaves, seeds, 

and how they are scattered. 


GRADE II 
September: 

(a) Phonic and Phrase Drill (monthly). How to use 
“contents” in Readers. 

(b) Reading: (1) The Fisherman and His Wife. (2) 
The Goose that Laid the Golden Egg. (3) The Mouse and 
the Lion. (4) Supplementary Reader. 

(c) Literature and Memorization: (1) The Swing (2) 
Boats Sail on the Rivers. 

(d) Stories for Telling: (1) Epaminodas. (2) The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves. 

October: 

(a) Reading: (1) Morning Hymn. (2) A New Game. 
(83) In a Minute. (4) Wolf! Wolf! (5) Supplementary 
Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization: (1) Autumn Fires 
(2) The Wind, by C. Rossetti. 

(c) Stories for Telling: (1) Raggylug. (2) The Cat and 
the Parrot. 


Reading and Literature 


Language 

September: 

A. Suggested oral topics: Fun I had in the Holidays. 
Wild Flowers Still in Bloom. Our Garden. The Wheat. 

Review the use of saw, did, isn’t, didn’t, wasn’t. 

B. Review and give daily practice in the single written 
sentence, drilling on capitals and periods. 

C. Vocabulary Building: Review ee, oo, sh, nk, ng, ck, 
ch, and tch. 
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October: 

A. Oral Topics: What the Milkman Does. How to Help 
Mother. Games I Like to Play. Our Sports Day. 

Aim at two connected sentences in Oral Work, without 
and. 

B. Single sentences to be written following oral work. 
Copying sentences from the blackboard. 

C. Vocabulary Building: wh, th, v, x, y, z, and double 
consonants such as ff, tt, ss, etc., qu. 

Spelling 
September to December: 

Teach the words from the first term list in the Course 
of Studies, taking four or five words a day, according to 
difficulty, for the first four days of the week. On Friday 
review the words studied that week. Teach two or three 
phonic families a week. The following list is suggested: 


at est ee ar 

an it 00 oa (coat) 
ad in old ai 

ap ip ow (cow) wa 

am ot c ew 

and od ea (read) ow (window) 
ast op 8 ce (nice) 
et ut ay er 

en un ou (out) ir 

ed ind or ur 

end ild ch 


An alternative suggestion is to spend the entire month 
of September on phonic families, starting in Octobe: with 
the word list, and continuing phonic spelling. 

Arithmetic 
References: 

“First Steps in Teaching Numbers’, Clark, Otis & Hat- 
ton. “Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades’, Morton. 
September: 

Review combinations and separations to 10 and carry 
addition endings into the tens and twenties. 

4 4 7 7 5 
0 10 a. 4 24 

Column addition to 29 with not more than 6 or 7 add- 

ends involving the above endings as: 


op DS GO 61 CO 


Use of signs, +, — and =, with occasional use of such 
questions as 18-+-4—7—=. Counting from 100 to 200 by 
1’s, involving practice in, one less and one more, what comes 
before, after. Simple oral problems involving use of pupil’s 
number knowledge. Understanding of Arithmetical terms: 
add, subtract, addition, subtraction, minus, less, remainder. 
October: 

Continue practice in Grade I addition endings applied 
in the tens and twenties. Column addition to 29. Give atten- 
tion to the zero. Separations involving reverse of all addi- 


tions learned, as, 
18 


27 «it 2 
anne ? 5 
auhisaean falas 


Counting from 200 to 500 by 1’s. Teach foot and inch 
with practice in use. Count by 5’s to 25, and 10’s to 50. 
Recognize different Canadian coins. Roman numerals, I- 
XII. Spelling of numbers, 1-12. Continue varied oral 
problems. 

Citizenship 
September: 

First Week: Salutations to teacher and other pupils. 
Group Conduct—taking proper turn in speech and action— 
courtesy to others—quiet speech and natural movement in 
the school. 

Second Week: Care of own desk and contents, cloak- 
room, seat work and general materials. Emphasize order. 
Places for things known and kept by pupils. Impress need 
for co-operation if room is to be kept in proper manner. 
Conversations on order at home. 

Third Week: Procedure when visitors enter the room. 
Assembly and dismissal. Saluting the flag. Conduct in halls 
and basement of school. Courtesy to other teachers. 

Fourth Week: Discussions of games. Behaviour in play- 
ground. Conduct towards others. Sharing equipment and 
leadership in games. Arouse interest in keeping grounds tidy. 
October: 

First Week: Talks on punctuality based on home ex- 
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periences. Need for cleanliness because of self and other 
class members. Dramatization: “Getting ready for dinner— 
putting on bib or apron to keep clothes clean”. “Arriving 
home from school—changing to play clothes’, etc. etc. 

Second. Week: Tidying up yards, gardens, etc; also 
clearance of toy-boxes, bookshelves, etc. Use doll’s house 
for demonstration lessons in this. Groups may be in charge 
of doll’s house week and week about. 

Third: Week: Storage of fruits, vegetables, grain, etc. 
Talks on harvesting—use illustrations and dramatizations. 
Teach animal habits in this regard. Show need for care of 
food, avoidance of wasting it, ete. Emphasize orderliness, 
etc. Begin a schoolroom plan of saving money for Christ- 
mas use. 

Fourth Week: Talks and dramatization on preparations 
for winter. Use child’s home experiences and habits of ani- 
mals as examples. Show results of non-preparation in good 
times, in case of need. Talks on thrift. 


Nature Study 
September: 

_1. Talks based on out-of-door, holiday experiences of 
children. E.G., Lakes, Mountains, Summer Resorts, The 
Country. » 

2. General Observation study of the names and charac- 
teristics of at least five blooming autumn plants.. E.G., 
golden rod, painted cup, aster, sunflower, fireweed. 

Make a collection of seeds from five different kinds 
of plants. These should be preserved in envelopes or vials 
for future use. 

__4. The Moon—New moon, full moon, old moon. Have 
children draw and color pictures. 

The position of the sun at nine, four and twelve. 
October: 

1. Characteristics of the season and the effect of these 
on: (a) Activities of Mother and Father—contrast town 
and country. The Harvest; Bonfires—cleaning yards, etc. 

__(b) Fall sports. (c) Out-of-doors generally. E.g. Grain 
fields, coloring, winter coats of animals, leaves falling, birds 
flocking, etc. 

2. Collect and press ten varieties of leaves. Suitable 
stories. 

Physiology and Hygiene 
September: 2nd week: 

Health: (a) What it means to be healthy at work, at 
play, at home or in school. (b) Necessity of forming good 
health habits—as eating of proper foods, keeping clean, 
taking proper rest, outdoor play. 

i 3rd week: Weight. (a) Talks on proper diet. ((b): Why a 
child is underweight. (c) How to remedy it. 

_4th week: What we can do to have good health. (a) 
Drink plenty of milk and water. (b) Eat fresh fruit and 
vegetables. (c) Get sufficient rest and sleep. (d) Get plenty 
of outdoor play. (e) Wear suitable clothing. 

October: 1st week: 

Cleanliness—Child should come to school with clean 
hands, face, and nails; hair combed; clean clothing and with 
a clean handkerchief. 

2nd week: Story—The Pig Brother. 

3rd week: Sleep—(a) We need sleep to rest our bodies 
to help our growth. (b) We should be in bed at seven 
o’clock and get eleven or twelve hours’ sleep. 

4th week: Clothing—(a) We should wear clothing that 
is suitable for the weather. (b) We should remove our 
rubbers, or overshoes, and our heavy sweaters in school or 
at home. (c) Clean our shoes before entering the house. 
GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment 
and appreciation followed by dramatization and memoriza- 
tion is the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the 
time the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more dif- 
ficult vowel and consonant combinations will be found 
necessary. Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 

A. Silent Reading: 

Stress silent reading, for it is a constant necessity in most 
lives. 

B. Dramatization: Use supplementary as well as the 
Third Reader. “Play Awhile’ is good. 

September: 

Silent—Weighing an Elephant. The Sunflower. 

Oral—Belling the Cat. Farewell to the Farm. Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Story Telling—The Frog Prince. 

Memory—tThe Elf and the Doormouse. The Golden Rod. 
The Maple. 

Dramatization—-The Elf and the Doormouse. 


PLEASE SEE PROJECTS ON PAGES 9 AND 11. 
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October: 

Silent—James Watt and the Tea-Kettle. Lord Nelson. 

Oral—Jack-O’-Lantern. Squirrel Wisdom. Harvest Song. 

Story Telling—The House in the Woods. 

Memory—The Sleepy Man. The Hayloft. The Duel. 

Dramatization—Mercury and the Woodman. 

Language 

(a) After the letter is taught there should be weekly 
practice. (b) Two stories a month at least should be 
dramatized. 

tember: ; 
ert Oral— What I do on Saturday; Rules for Politeness ; 
When I grow up; Good-bye Summer; My Pet. 

(b) Formal—Review use of capitals. Review statement 
and question with punctuation. Oral and written drill on 
use of a and an; is and are; saw and seen; did and done. 

ictober: 
7 (a) Oral—Autumn; The Wind at Work; Hallowe’en; 
Jack-O’-Lantern; A Ride on the Escalator. 

(b) Formal—Abbreviations for months and days, street, 
avenue, Alberta and Canada. Drill, oral and written, on 
give, gave; come, came; gone, went; those, them; was were. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in prefixing dis and 
un. Teach opposites as: happy; unhappy; like, dislike, etc. 

elling F 

First Term: First so weeks in September—Review 
Grade II Spelling, paying attention to difficult words only. 

Last two weeks of September and October—Teach words 

igned for the first term. 4 
a Revcniies and December—Supplementary list to the end 
of words of 1.6 value. 

Review all words taught during the fall term. Keep a 
record of the words the class finds difficult, in order to 
review in May or June. 

Arithmetic ‘ 

References: “Number Highways”—Book III; “Clark, Otis 
and Hatton’—Book I. 


September: : 
ve Review combinations to 20. 2. Drill on 2 and 3 


column addition. No carrying figures to be put down. 3. Re- 
view separations to 20. Terms—sum and difference. 4. Re- 
view Arabic notation to 1000 and Roman notation to 12, and 
practice changing figures to words and vice versa. 5. Prob- 
lems, oral and written. 

tober: . . 

1. Teach currency in addition. 2. Teach subtraction with 
borrowing. No borrowing figures should appear on books. 
3. Counting by 2’s. 4. Teach Arabic notation to 25,000 and 
Roman notation to 25. 5. Problems in addition and sub- 
traction, making changes. 

Geography 
September: } 

1. Injurious insects of the district—how and when they 
work. (House fly, mosquito, grasshopper, cutworm, cabbage 
butterfly, Colorado potato beetle, forest tent caterpillar). 
2. Beneficial insects of the district—Lady-bug, dragon fly, 
bumble bee, honey bee, flies which destroy injurious insects. 
8. Study of hill and valley introducing the term slope, foot 
and summit. Advantages and disadvantages of hilly land, 
and overcoming of obstacles. (Roads built around steep 
hills, grading of roads, lands too hilly to cultivate, sunny 
southern slope, view of surrounding country from house 
on hill). 4. Study of mountains introducing terms; peak, 
range and pass. Value of mountains to people of Alberta, 
(mines, forests, source of water for rivers, pleasure resorts). 
Travelling in mountains—railways through passes and tun- 
nels, automobile roads, pack horses and mules, mountain 
climbing, toboggan slides, ski-ing). 

October: 

1. Story of a river introducing the terms: source, cur- 
rent, river valley, right and left bank, divide, tributary, 
sediment, rapids and falls, mouth. Uses of rivers—irrigation, 
floating of logs, power, fishing, transportation, source of 
drinking water. 2. Sloughs and lakes—formation and uses— 
nesting places for birds, fishing, bathing, transportation, 
drinking water, etc. 3. Exports and imports of district. (Use 
wheat as a starting point, but do not use the terms exports 
and imports.) 4. The ocean—depth; size, where salt in ocean 
comes from; value of ocean—source of water for clouds, in- 
fluence on climate, trade, highway, fisheries). 

Citizenship 
September: Form a Safety Club. 

_ Rules: (a) Why we have them—what would happen 
without them—obedience and respect to authority—parents, 
teachers, city officials, etc. (b) Street Rules: right and left 
side—crossing corners (refer to pledge cards of Board of 
Trade). (c) Stories: 1. 
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Golden Rod—Children’s Hour. 3. The Bell of Justice. 4. 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfel. © 
October: ‘ 

(a) Laws—Why we have them—why printed—who 
makes laws for the community—responsibility of each child: 
(b) Humane Society. (c) Stories: 1. The Tongue Cut Spar- 
row. 2. Saving the Birds (Famous People, Baldwin). 3. The 
Dog in Flanders. 4. Florence Nightingale. (d) Thanksgiving 
Day, connected with harvesting. 

Nature Study 
September: 

See Course of Studies, pp. 19-28. 

Additional Suggestions: Seed Dissemination—maple— 
dandelions, aster, thistles, goldenrods—burrs, spear-grass. 

Collection showing roots, flowers, seed. 

Flowers—dandelion, hare-bell, goldenrod, wild aster, 
black-eyed susans, thistle, Indian paint-brush. 


October: 
Stress harvest as culmination of year’s work. 
Hygiene 
September: 


The Home—cheerfulness, kindliness. A child’s part in the 
hygiene of the home. Personal cleanliness at the home and 
school. 

October: 

Foods—their use, care, variety, etc. Fruits and veget- 
ables. 

GRADE IV Reading and Literature 

In silent reading aim for increased speed. In oral read- 
ing smoothness and expression of whole to be the aim. In 
literature help pupils to build up mental pictures—to visual- 
ize. In memorization memorize selections atfer careful study 
as literature; develop in pupils an effective method of mem- 
orizing by attention to ideas, pictures, rhymes, to length of 
assignment and to reviews. 

Note: Minimum of work only is suggested. 

September: 

. oe Reading—The Three Minstrels. Tom, the Water- 
aby. 

Oral Reading—Shoemaker and the Elves. Walrus and 

Carpenter. 

Literature—Golden Windows. Fairies of Caldon Low. 

Memory Work—September. “It was pleasant walking.” 

Story—The Death of Baldur. 

October: 

Silent Reading—Story of the McIntosh Red. The 
Beavers. 

Oral Reading—The Frost. Columbus and the Egg. 

Literature—Michael. The Inchcape Rock. 

Memory Work—Indian Summer (Canadian Poetry 
Bote’ “Now down the rushing stream.” (Tom, the Water- 

aby). 

Story—How Odin Lost His Eye. 

Language and Composition 

The aims of this grade are: 

(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks 
or writes. (b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. (c) 
To give practice in speaking and writing the simple sent- 
ences. 

September: 

A. Oral—Three or four distinct simple sentences on a 
given topic. B. Written—Same work as oral, in paragraph 
form, with attention to indentation, capitals and endings. 
Encourage fluency. C. Systematic Corrections—Use errors 
in examples. (This will be part of every month’s work.) 
October: 

A. Continue September Outline. B. Formal lesson on 
use of the apostrophe. 
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Spelling - 

Note. Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling Course for the class. 

September: 

Review Grade III List. Teach spelling of Memory Work 
Selections assigned for this month. Drill class in phonetic 
words. 

October: 

First 70 words in Course—First Term List. Memory 
Work Spelling. 

Arithmetic 

Work in the mechanical operations is the main feature 
of the work in Arithmetic in this grade. 
September: 

Review addition and subtraction, checks in addition and 
subtraction. Teach notation to hundreds of thousands, read- 
ing and writing numbers. Problems using dollars and cents, 
pint, quart, gallon, etc. Review multiplication and division 
by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

October: 

Continue problems, oral and written. Stress rapid addi- 
tion and subtraction. Review multiplication and division by 
7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Nature Study 
September and October: 
Animals useful to man—Domestic: Cow, horse, sheep, 


pig. 

Individual projects: Collection of seeds. Collection of 
leaves. E.g. Balm of Gilead, Manitoba Maple, Russian Pop- 
lar, Birch, Fir, Prairie Rose, Wild Currant, Willow. 

Correlate Art and Nature Study. 

Recognition Study: Ability to recognize the following 
plants and flowers: goldenrod, purple aster, bergamont, 
fire weed, giant hyssop, Indian paint brush, dahlia, pansy, 
sweet pea, aster. Ability to recognize weeds common to 
the locality, e.g. French weed, tumbling mustard, lamb’s 
quarters, shepherd’s purse, false flax, Russian thistle, 
tumble weed, wild oats, wild barley,. Plant bulbs and put in 
dark place. Climatic conditions—clouds, dew, frost. Harvest- 
ing of garden vegetables. 

September: Geography 

1. Meaning of scale; map (plan) of own desk and class 
room; map of school grounds; map of community showing 
roads, pupils’ homes, etc. 2. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the district—amount of rainfall, hail, effects of chinook 
wind, distance from railways, sources of water supply, na- 
ture of soil. 8. Foods eaten in different season—sources of 
apples, peaches, strawberries, grapes, oranges, etc. Storage 
of vegetable, preserving of fruit. Seasonal occupations of the 
people. 

October: 

1. Migration of birds of district. 2. Preparation of ani- 
mals of district for winter—gopher, rabbit, toad, field mice, 
muskrat, beaver, bat. 3. Salmon fisheries of British Colum- 
bia: (a) life history of the salmon, (b) methods of captur- 
ing salmon, (c) visit to a salmon cannery. 4. Sunny Cali- 
fornia: (a) the orange groves, (b) the Redwood Empire, 
(c) the land of the movies. 

Citizenship and History Talks 
September and October: 

Public Safety—Safety First rules for home, school and 
street, (bicycles, autos), fires, (forest, prairie, buildings) 

Public Health—Red Cross Club may be formed. 

Hallowe’en—Conduct towards others in celebration of it. 
“Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 

Early Days in Alberta. 

Hygiene 
September: 

The Home—cheerfulness, kindliness, sunshine, ventila- 
tion, few carpets, airing bed clothes and night-robes, sweep- 
ing—with as little dust as possible, dusting cloth moistened 
with oil or water, washing before touching food. 

October: 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—kinds to have; when to 
eat various kinds; thorough washing of such foods as: 
apples, cherries, strawberries, lettuce, celery, cress; no eat- 
ing of overripe fruit or fruit too green; substitutes for fresh 
fruit: dried fruits, prunes, apricots, dates, figs, raisins. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 
September: 

Oral Reading—Work or Play. 

Silent Reading—Robinson Crusoe. 

Literature—The Song My Paddle Sings. 

Story Telling—The Frog and the Ox. The Fox and the 

Grapes. 


PLEASE SEE PROJECTS ON PAGES 9 AND 11. 
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October: 

Oral Reading—A Life of Fear. Jacques Cartier. 

Silent Reading—Miraculous Pitcher. 

Literature—Jacques Cartier. 

Story Telling—The Dog and His Shadow. The Cow and 
the Pitcher. The Lion and the Mouse. 

Memory Work 
September: 

From “Hiawatha”’—Longfellow. “Young and beautiful 
was Wabun... heaven.” The Indian Corn Planter—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. Kitchener—Fourth Reader. Vagabond 
Song—Bliss Carman. . 
October: 

The Canadian Boat Song—Reader. The West Wind— 
Masefield. Stevenson’s Birthday—Poems Every Child Should 
Know. When the World was Young—Temple. 

Language and Composition 

The aims in this grade are: (a) To teach pupils to 
recognize the main idea in any group of ideas. (b) To teach 
the simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V is “Paragraph Work” 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as 
Jason, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the 
class and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of 
continuity, selecting of interesting matter and the beginning 
of the word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be regular and 
intelligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence 
practice both oral and written, with words which have cre- 
ated their own interest for children. 

In all oral Composition common errors should be cor- 
rected as they occur. Such errors as are given on Page 71 
of the Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize 
their own work and should be given some easy standard such 
as the samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in 
written dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
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similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies. Part I, 
page 70. Also “Learning to Speak and Write”, Book II, 
pages 14-16, 21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 43, 
44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 47-7, 49-9, 49 to 51. 

Spelling 

In addition to words found in the Course of Studies and 
in the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If 

,it is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson 

immediately following the Geography or other lessons, in 
which they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from 
Reader, also sentences built up by introducing words from 
the different subjects. 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 

Review Grade IV list. Teach spelling of common words 
found in Memory Work selections. Teach use of apostrophe. 
October: 

First 80 words in Course—First term. Words from 
Memory Selection. Words from other subjects, the spelling 
of which is needed to answer questions. 

graphy 
September: 

The earth as a whole—position of North and South poles, 
equator, parallels of latitude, meridians, interpretation of 
map features, location, names and. comparative sizes of 
continents and oceans, the ocean as a barrier, the zones. 
October: 

Project on plant and animal life of zones. 

History 

Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. The formal teach- 
ing of history is not required. 

September: 

Stories related to Indian life on the plains before the 
white man took possession of them—stories of hunting the 
buffalo, of Indian ceremonies, of hunting, canoeing, migrat- 
ing. (see page 30.) 

October and November: 

Stories of adventures of early explorers,—E.g., La 
Verendrye and his sons, Radisson and Grosseilliers, Hearne, 
Alexander Mackenzie, etc. 

Citizenship 
September: 

Self-respect as exhibited in care for his personal appear- 
ance, desire to stand well in the opinion of others, pride in 
carrying through a task with credit. 

Illustrations and incidents used in teaching should be 
kept as closely as possible to the experiences and ideas of 
pupils of the grade. 

October: 

Right use of leisure time—Suggested topics: “Our 
— Library”, “Scrap Books of Various Kinds”, ‘“Collec- 
ions’. 

Arithmetic 

In this grade continue the development in speed and 
accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give prac- 
tice in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to 
think for themselves and to show originality in written solu- 
tions. Keep all problems and exercises as practical as 
possible. 
September: 

1. Review work of previous grade. 2. Teach Table of 
Capacity—Reduction, ascending and descending. 3. Prob- 
lems on Table. 

C'ctober: 

1. Weights of grains and vegetables—oats, wheat, barley, 
flax, rye, potatoes, etc. 2. Linear measure—reduction and 
problems on these tables as with tables in September. 3. The 
thermometer. 

, Physiology and Hygiene 

In this grade the main object is to teach the child to 
care for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show 
the “Why” of health practices, and to develop good health 
habits. 

September: 

The Skeleton: 1. Importance of skeleton. 2. The skull. 

3. The trunk. 4. The limbs. 


PLEASE SEE PROJECTS ON PAGES 9 AND 11, 
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October: 

The Bones: 1. Structure of bone. 2. Bone-building foods. 
8. Importance of correct posture. 4. Review. 

GRADE VI Reading and Literature 
September: 

Literature—The Wrestling Match. The Maple. 

Memorization—Choice of: O Canada! Twilight Song. 
Last Rose of Summer. After the War. 

Oral Reading—The Wrestling Match. 

Silent Reading—Gulliver in Giant Land. Tecumseh and 
the Eagles. 

Story Telling—Perseus. 

October: 

Literature—The Lark at the Diggings. 

Memorization—Choice of: After School. Splendor of the 
Days. Flanders Fields. The Value of Time. 

ore Reading—Lark at the Diggings. The Ships of St. 
John. 
Silent Reading—Hunting with a Camera. The Oasis. 
Story Telling—Hercules. 
Language and Composition 

Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sent- 
ence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 

September: 

Paragraphs—Oral and written. 

(a) Thought work and judging—Text page 56. 

(b) Paragraph structure. Topic—topic sentences, etc. 

Special attention paid to length of paragraphs—about 
six sentences. 

October: 

A. Review of Friendly Letter. B. Paragraph work as 
a letter. C. Language work for enlarging vocabulary, and 
better sentence structure. Text, pages 64 to 69; 81 to 86; 
100. 

Grammar 
September: 

The Sentence—Suggested Exercises: (1) Distinguish a 
sentence from a group of words. (2) Combination of simple 
sentences. (3) Kinds of sentences—Statement, Question, 
Command, Exclamation. 

October: 

Subject and Predicate—Suggested Exercises: 

(1) Supplying, (a) Subjects, (b) Predicates. 

(2) Selecting both subject and predicate from sentences 
starting with the statement and followed by asking and 
commanding sentences. 

Spelling 
September: 

(a) Review difficult words from Grade V. (b) 65 words 
—first term—‘“afterwards” to “instead’’—(course). 
October: 

65 words: (a) 26 words—first term—‘marble” to 
“spirit”. (b) 39 words—Demons—“‘ache”’ to “‘heard’’. 

Geography 

In this grade the pupils are expected to become familiar 
with the most important geographical facts relating to their 
own province and their native land. They then use this 
knowledge as the basis for comparative study of other 
regions in North and South America. Special stress is laid 
upon the study of natural regions, as this gives a better idea 
of life relations because it emphasizes the geography that 
controls man’s activities. It is highly imperative that pains 
be taken to see that pupils learn the proper use of the texts 
and the maps, pictures and diagrams contained therein. All 
teachers should undertake some project work with this grade. 
For the guidance of teachers alist of features which all 
pupils should be able to locate is placed at the end of each 
section. 

September: 

Dominion of Canada—1. Area. 2. Population. 3. Posi- 
tion. 4. Canadian Cordillera. 
October: 

5. Great Central Plain; position, three prairie steppes, 
Peace and Mackenzie rivers, Saskatchewan river, climate, 
agriculture, mining, minor industries. 6. Canadian Shield; 
shape, size, boundaries, work of glaciers, wonderful mineral 
wealth, source of supply of newsprint paper, power, fur 
trading, agriculture in Clay Belt. 

History and Civics 

References: See Course of Studies; “The March of His- 
tory”—Book I, McDougall Educational Company; ‘The 
House of History’—The First Story, Nelson; “The Days 
of Chivalry”, The Headway Histories, Clarke, Irwin Com- 
pany; “Foundations of History’—Book C., Nelson; “Piers 
Plowman Histories”; ‘(Romance of the Prairie Provinces”— 
Burt; “Our Dominion”—Storiess of Pathfinders, Ryerson 
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Press; “Our Dominion’’—Stories of Adventure, Ryerson 
Press. 
September: 

Early Mediaeval Times—Saxon Times—Picture the vil- 
lage life, surrounded by farm lands and waste ground, etc. 
Each rural community sufficient for its simple needs. The 
abbey or monastery the centre of such culture as there was. 
Relate in story form linking up community conditions with 
the child life of the period. 

King Alfred—The country ravished, almost conquered 
by the Danes. Their defeat and peaceful settlement. Alfred’s 
attention to his people’s needs: (a) Defence—Fleet of 
ships. (b) Education—Schools, books translated into the 
language of the people, forming the beginning of English 
History, of English Literature and the nucleus of a Library. 
(c) Justice to the poor. (d) Alfred—the ideal citizen— 
seeks not personal power by extension of his domain 
through conquest, but devotes himself unreservedly to the 
welfare of his people of Wessex. The stories told indicate 
a character wise, practical, gifted in music and song, friend- 
ly, good-humored and with much personal charm. 

Harold—the Last of the Saxons—His vigor in suppress- 
ing his brother’s revolt. His able defence of his realm. 
(Battle of Hastings). 

Canute—Read Chapter VI—“The Story of the British 
People’. The Vikings—Read, in Green’s “History of the 
English People’, the letter which Canute wrote after 12 
years of rule, to his English subjects. “Canute’s one rule 
was to win the love of his people.’’ Contact with his other 
kingdoms brought England more into touch with continental 
countries, hence progress in trade and industry. 

Hereward the Wake—The Champion of the Saxons 
against the Norman Conqueror. His title—The Wake— 
significant. His giant strength. His dauntless daring—leg- 
endary stories to illustrate. Ely. 

October: 

Feudal Organization: (a) The King. (b) The Barons 
—subject to the king. 

The King controls all the land and parcels it out to the 
barons who must do him service in return, and who exact 
services from villeins and serfs. See Chapter X, “History 
of British People’. 

William I—Doomsday Book. New Forest. Norman castles 
built, but their locality subject to his will. Norman Castles 
—Note their contrast to Hall of Cedric the Saxon. ‘. similar 
contrast between the Norman barons and Saxon earls. The 
Norman, some generations of culture. The Saxon, crude 
but with the simple, rugged strength of the Teuton. The 
Norman a ruling caste imposed on the Saxon and finally 
absorbed by the Saxon. Wamba in “Ivanhoe”—Read for 
conditions of Saxon serf. 

Robinhood—Typifies the Saxon deposed—Is the foe of 
the oppressor, the friend of the oppressed. 

Arithmetic 

Aims: (a) To increase speed without sacrificing accur- 
acy in all mechanical work. (b) To secure a mastery of 
vulgar fractions. 

September: 

Review definite number facts taken in preceding grades; 
also Bills and Accounts. 
October: 

Review denominate quantities and areas. Variety of ap- 
plication in problems. 

Nature Study 
September and October: 

1. Collection of one group or one project as in Course 
of Studies, Part II, Page 32. 2. Detailed study of two of 
the following fall plants: goldenrod, aster, sunflower, tumb- 
ling mustard, sweet pea. 3. One of these birds: prairie 
chicken, duck, hawk, flicker. 4. One animal: e.g. weasel, 
fox or muskrat. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Review Grade V Hygiene. 
October 1st to November 15th: 

Digestion—four lessons: Section 1—two lessons. 

Section 2, and Care of the Mechanism—two lessons 
GRADE VII Reading and Literature 
Fall Term—(September, October and November.) 

1. Literature: 1. A Hymn for Canada. 2. All else in the 
World. 8. Alexander Selkirk. 4. Solitude of Alexander Sel- 
kirk. 5. Belshazzar’s Feast. 

. 2. During Canadian Book Week, stress Canadian Liter- 
ature. 

8. Selections for correlation with History: Literature— 
Columbus Discovers Land. Silent Reading—The Revenge. 
Oral Reading—The Revenge, by Tennyson. 
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a great wave 
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in Calf or 

Buckskin 


As last school 
term — all Mail 
Orders given 
prompt attention. 
Just tell us the 
size and style 
you want and the 
price you want to 
pay. 


SPENCE’ 


The Home of Good Shoes 
Next door to the Bank of Montreal 
130-132—8 Ave. W. 





Calgary 





4. Memory Selections—(minimum of three): 1. A Hymn 
for Canada. 2. The Corn Husker. 3. If. 4. David’s Lament 
(II Samuel I: 17-27). 5. The Vagabond Song. 6. In Apple 
Time (Carman). 7. Dickens in Camp (Bret Harte). 

5. Armistice Day: 1. Oral Reading—For Remembrance. 
2. Silent Reading—Let Us Now Praise, etc. 3. Memorization 
—Recall In Flanders Fields. 

Language and Composition 
September: : 

1. Business Letter—two types. E.g. Arrange for a base- 
ball game. Notify post office of change of address. 

2. The Sentence—Aim to establish the “Sentence Sense” 
and to add interest and variety by enlarging the sentence 
with the aid of sentence helpers—such as “when”, “which”, 
“who” and “that”. These may later be correlated with the 
Grammar course, when studying the complex sentence. 

3. The Paragraph—Study one of the arrangements of 
sentences discussed in “Learning to Speak and Write’, 
(pages 111-113). Find examples of this arrangement in the 
readers and elsewhere. Assemble original sentences and 
arrange them. 

October: 

1. Business Letters—two types: E.g. Make reservation 
for hotel accommodation. Order school equipment. 

2. The Topic Sentence—Relate this to last month’s 
arrangement of sentences. 

3. The Descriptive Paragraph—Study the paragraph and 
comments given in the text, pages 113 to 116. Stress ar- 
rangembent of sentences. Topics for written work are given 
in the text. 

(Suggestion: Make a special study of the “key-word” 
in the topic sentence and the “tone” of the paragraph as a 
whole. E.g. Autumn is the busiest season of the year. The 
sentences which follow should each contribute to the feel- 
ing suggested by the ‘“‘key-word’’, busiest, in the topic sen- 
tence.) 

4, Punctuation—The period and the comma. 

Grammar 
September: 

Study of simple sentences: (1) Definition. (2) Kinds: 
Assertive, Interrogative, Imperative. 

October: 

Detailed Analysis: (1) Subject. (2) Enlargement of 
Subject—Word, Phrase. (3) Predicate. (4) Enlargement of 
Predicate—Word, Phrase. 
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Spelling . 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is re- 
commended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 
(a) Review difficult words of Grade V and Grade VI. 
(b) Words from Memory Work. 

October: 

(a) First Term Words—about 50—(Course). 

(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. (See 
Course, page 116). 

(c) New words from other subjects. 

History and Civics 
September: 

Feudal England. 1066-1485. 

(a) Anglo-Saxon and Norman feudalism. (b) Events 
leading up to Peasants’ Revolt. (c) Towns—origin and rise 
to self-government. (d) Gilds—development of, and control 
by. (e) Abuses in Mediaeval Church—John Wyclif. 
October: 

Tudor England. 1485-1603. 

(a) Wars of the Roses—their effect. (b) Henry VII 
and his policy. (c) The Reformation—Luther, Wolsey. (d) 
Dissolution of Monasteries. (e) The Church under, (1) 
Edward VI, (2) Mary, (8) Elizabeth. (f) Mary, Queen of 
Scots. (g) The Armada. (h) Economic Changes. (i) Dis- 
covery and Exploration. 

Geography 
September: 

Europe as a whole. 1. Advantageous position. 2. Irregular 
coast line. 3. Surface features. 4. Rivers. 5. People. 
October: 

Europe as a whole (continued). 6. Agriculture. 7. Forest 
Resources. 8. Mineral resources. 9. Fisheries. 10 Manufactur- 
ing. Study of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


Arithmetic 
September: 
Review of Grade VI work. 
October: 


Decimals—Reading and writing, changing decimals to 

fractions, etc., addition and subtraction with problems. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
September: The Nervous System— 

(a) No attempt ‘should be made to teach the structure 
or detailed function of the parts of the nervous system 
other than that the body actions and reactions are controlled 
by the brain, the spinal cord and the nerves. It is import- 
ant to teach care, in order to have a healthy, well-controlled 
nervous system. 

(b).Care of this system—-The importance of sleep in 
resting this system, the value of rest periods during the 
day, the need of a change of work during the day, the im- 
portance of fresh air in aiding nerve control; cultivating a 
peaceful frame of mind and happiness; learning not to worry 
over trivial things; the effect of great excitement, emotion 
or shock; the meaning of a nervous breakdown, when con- 
trol is lost through worry, loss of sleep, fatigue, etc. 

(c) Madame Cure. 

October: 

Reactions on the Nervous System, caused by: 

(a) Infantile Paralysis. (b) Effect of drugs. (c) Effect 
of tobacco. (d) Effect of alcohol. 

Opportunity is presented for establishing a foundation 
for the spring’s essay (W.C.T.U.) 

Agriculture 
September to November 30th: 

Part I in Course of Studies—Pages 1-66 in Text. 

Reference. “Agriculture for Public Schools’—Hutchison. 
I. Autumn: 

Any three to be chosen. 

1. Close study of weeds. Chap. XVIII. 

2. Collection by individual or groups of fifteen com- 
mon varieties of weeds. 

8. Collection and study of vegetables, flower or grain 
seeds. 

4. Eggs and poultry. Chap. XX, pages 247-268. 

5. Parts of plants and functions of each. Chap. VIII. 
GRADE VIII Composition 
First Term—(September to December). 

Thought Work and Longer Compositions. See Text— 
R a . p. 169. Also Course of Studies—p. 82, Sections 

. and B. 


Grammar 


September: 
(1) The Sentence: (a) Logical divisiors. (b) Detailed 
analysis of simple sentences. 
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(2) Identification of: parts of speech with functions 
or relations. 

(8) Prepositional phrases with functions. 

(4) Verbs. (a) Complete. (b) Incomplete — objects, 
complements. 

(5) Stress Sentences—Assertive, Interrogative, Impera- 
tive. 

October: 

(1) Study the Clause: (a) Principal; (b) Subordinate. 

(2) (a) Kinds of subordinate clauses. (b) Clausal ana- 
lysis. 

(8) (a) Compound and complex sentences. (b) Analy- 
sis of reasonable compound or complex sentences in detail. 
Arithmetic 

September: 

Review of fractions, decimals and denominate numbers. 
October: 

Rectangle and square, square root, parallelogram; trap- 
ezoid, triangle. 

Geography 
September: 

General Geography—Review of the general principles 
of climate, conditions affecting climate, dependence of in- 
dustries upon natural environments. General survey of 
British Empire as a whole. 

October to November 15th: British Isles in detail. 
Hygiene 
September and October: 

Review the skeleton, the muscular, digestive, excretory, 
circulatory, respiratory, nervous systems and special senses. 
The injurious effects of alcohol and tobacco on these systems. 
Stress care and health maintenance of these systems. 

History: British and Canadian 
September: Section 1, Course of Studies. 
October: Sections 2 and 3, Course of Studies. 
Literature 

Note: It should be observed that this outline covers the 
minimum requirements. Teachers should feel free to in- 
corporate in their year’s work any other selections of in- 
terest or value, from whatever source available. 

A—Selections for intensive study as literature. 

B—Selections for Silent Reading. 

C—Selections for Oral Reading. 

D—Selections for Memorization. 

September: 

A—tThe Four Horse Race. The Brook. Abou Ben Adhem. 

B—The Homes of the People. 

C—Napoleon and the British Sailor. 

D—Selections from “The Brook”. 

October: 

A—Rip Van Winkle. 

B—tThe Deacon’s Masterpiece. 

C—The Mounted Police. 

D—Lead, Kindly Light. 


BLACKFOOT TRAILS 

Teachers will be interested to learn that Professor E. A. 
Corbett’s book “Blackfoot Trails” is now off the press. The 
book is illustrated by Langdon Kihn in color, and is a com- 
pilation rather than an original document, with material 
from travellers, traders, missionaries, Chief Buffalo Child’s 
“Long Lance’ and other good sources. Mr. Corbett disclaims 
any great personal knowledge of Indian conditions of life 
today. He is dealing with the authentic records of the power- 
ful Blackfoot tribe, and has brought together a group of 
lively stories from real life which vividly reveal the mind 
and customs of this tribe, or rather confederacy, formerly 
numbering 40,000 people. This book would be a joy to boys 
and girls from eight to twelve years of age, but to teachers 
particularly it will be a source of very useful and interest- 
ing information. Many teachers have been waiting anxiously 
to obtain this material in written form and any who have 
heard Professor Corbett speak on this subject will need no 
further recommendation. The book is published by McMillan 
Publishing Company and available at any book store. An 
un-illustrated school edition available at 75c. 
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BEN HUR 
A PLAY IN FIVE SCENES 


A dramatization of the beginning of Lew Wallace’s story: 
“Ben Hur’”’. 


(Arranged by Dr. John Liebe.) 


All five scenes take place in the garden on the roof of 
the house where the family of the Hurs lives in Jerusalem. 
in the middle of the stage stands a divan, covered with Ori- 
ental rugs. (1) In front of the divan stands a low table with 
two glasses of wine and fruit. (2) The diagonal wall, to the 
right (seen from the audience), closes up the roof garden. 
It is only about three feet high. Beyond the wail, at some 
distance, can be seen the outline of the temple. (3) The 
background of the scene, if any, shows some palm trees. 
(4) The only entrance is found at the left. The actors enter 
along the edge of a water pool (5). 

(1) Three common chairs may be put in one row and any 
rug thrown over it. 

(2) A foot stool is big enough. 

(3) A frame of rough lumber may be covered with card- 
board. The stones may be indicated by black or gray 
lines. The temple may be painted on a piece of card- 
board. 

(4) Cut the simplified shape of palm trees out of card- 
board and tack the cuttings to a piese of 1 by 4 which 
is leaning against the back wall of the stage. 

(5) Cut the edge from gray cardboard. Indicate the water 
by blue paper. 

The palm trees and the water pool may be omitted if 
lowest cost is desired and if the equippment of the stage 
has to be carried a long way. A bare wall in the background 
and a curtain at the entrance to the left may be substituted. 

1st SCENE 

TIRZAH—(A Jewish girl of fifteen, dressed in white, float- 
ing garments, leans over the wall): Look, Judah, look. 

Roman soldiers before the gate of the holy temple. Their 
‘shields are glittering in the sun. 

BEN HUR—(A Jewish boy with fine features, clothed in 
white linen, with a yellow cord around his hips. He rises 
from the divan where he has been reading the scriptures) 
Indeed, they make Mount Zion a garrison, and Jerusalem 
a Roman camp. Never did the Romans go that far while 
the noble Hannas was high priest. It is a shame! 

TIRZAH: Rabbi Simeon is holding the morning service. Let 
us go to the temple and see what has happened. Come 
finish your breakfast. (She drinks wine.) 

BEN HUR: Oh Tirzah, I wish I could take things as easy 
as you, sister. I cannot follow the sermon of the wise 
Simeon with devotion, if I must enter the temple under 
the eyes of Roman soldiers. 

TIRZAH: But you will take me to the temple when you go 
over to the Great College, won’t you? I want to see what 
is going on in the city. 

AMRAH—(barefooted, in the dress of an Egyptian slave, 
carries fruit on a plate. She kneels on the floor and pre- 
sents the plate): Salaam. 

BEN HUR and TIRZAH, (taking fruit): Salaam. 

TIRZAH: What is it, Amrah? You look... 

AMRAH: A Roman soldier knocked at our gate. 

BEN HUR: What did he want? 

AMRAH: He brought word from Messala... 

TIRZAH: Messala who used to live with us? 

BEN HUR: Messala who went to Rome some years ago? 

AMRAH: Yes, he came from Rome to Jerusalem with the 
Roman troops. 

BEN HUR: And... ? 

AMRAH: ... will drop in when he finds time this morning. 

TIRZAH: He will wear a Roman uniform; maybe he has a 
shield too. 

BEN HUR: I wonder how he will feel in his native town. 
Jerusalem is not the proud city she used to be. 

TIRZAH: Come, Amrah, we had better prepare a good meal. 
He will be hungry after the long march from the coast. 
(they go out.) 

2nd SCENE 

BEN HUR (gazing toward the temple): What a joy must 
it be to see the temple again after five years among 
Roman soldiers. 

AMRAH (leading Messala in): Salaam. 

MESSALA (a young Roman with Jewish features. His toga 
and tunica and the short dagger at his right side as well 
as his well-controlled behavior conceal the fact that he 
is only nineteen.) 

BEN HUR (extending his hand): The peace of the Lord be 
with you, my Messala. 


PLEASE SEE PROJECTS ON PAGES 9 AND 11. 
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MESSALA: Peace? The Gods send us war, it seems. You 
have grown handsome, my Judah. The Greeks would call 
you beautiful. Do you remember our farewell here in 
the garden of your roof? How many years have passed 
since then? 

BEN HUR: Five years. I remember the parting: I saw you 
start, and cried, for I loved you. —Many things have 
changed since then. 

MESSALA: Yes, Rome changes the world. Our legion is to 
accompany the new procurator on his visit to Jerusalem. 

BEN HUR: The procurator is to enter Jerusalem? the city 
of Israel? 

MESSALA: Tell me my Judah, how is the coming of the pro- 
curator of such interest to you? 

BEN HUR: Messala, you have come back accomplished and 
princely—I do not jest; and yet—I wish you were the 
Messala you went away. 

MESSALA: What an oracle you would make, my Judah. A 
few lessons from my teacher in rhetoric hard by the 
Forum and a little practice in the art of mystery and 
Delphi will receive you as Apollo himself. Seriously, o 

BEN HUR: You have made good use, I see, of your oppor- 
my friend, in what am I not the Messala I went away? 
tunities; from your teachers you have brought away 
much knowledges and many graces. Yet your speech 
carries a sting. When you went away, not for the world 
would you have hurt the feelings of a friend. 

MESSALA: Oh my solemn Judah, be plain. Wherein have 
I hurt you? 

BEN HUR: In five years, I, too, have learned somewhat. 
Our wise Rabbis enrich those who sit at their feet with 
knowledge of God, the law, and Israe]. But I also learned 
at the Great College that Judea is not what she used 
to be. And I were meaner than a Samaritan not to 
resent the degradation of my country. Ishmael is not 
lawfully high priest; and he cannot be while the noble 
Hannas lives; yet... 

MESSALA: Oh, I understand you now! Ishmael, you say, 
is an usurper. Ye Gods! What is it to be a Jew. All 
things change; but a Jew never. In this sand I draw you 
a circle—there! Now tell me what more a Jew’s life is. 
Round and round, Abraham here, Isaac and Jacob yon- 
der, God in the middle. And the circle—by the master 
of all thunders! the circle is too large. I draw it again 

Look, there is Judea. Outside of the little space is 
there nothing of value? The arts? paintings? If you hear 
our poetry, you make fast for your altars. In war all 
you conquer in six days you lose on the seventh. Such 
your life and limit: who shall say no if I laugh at you? 
Satisfied with the worship of such people, what is your 
God to our Roman Jove, who lends us his eagles that 
we may compass the universe with our arms? 

BEN HUR (rises, his face flushed.) 

MESSALA: No, no; keep your place, my Judah, keep your 
place. 

BEN HUR: You mock me. 

MESSALA: Nay! Listen a little further! What is your 
life? You go from the temple to the college, and 
back to the synagogue. A life without opportunities! But 
I—the world is not all conquered. The sea has islands 
unseen. In the north there are nations unvisited. The 
glory of completing Alexander’s march to the Far East 
remains to someone. See what chances lie before a Ro- 
man? When I succeed the governor of Syria you shall 
share my fortune. 

BEN HUR: I am not a man who can make a jest of his 
future. 

MESSALA: A jest? I mean it. 

BEN HUR: So you were not merely jesting? 

MESSALA: My Judah, I see, I did not offer you enough. 
When I am Perfect, with Judea to enrich me, I—will 
make you high priest. 

BEN HUR, (turning away angrily) You despise our people. 

MESSALA: Do not leave me. 

BEN HUR: We had better part. I expected a friend and I 
TAG a... 

MESSALA: . . . Roman. (putting his hand on Ben Hur’s 
shoulder) So we used to talk when we were children. 
You are a boy; I am a man; let me talk like one. All 
the world is open to a Roman soldier. Why can’t you be 
one? Be wise, Judah, give up the follies of Moses and 
the traditions, and Rome will help you. 

BEN HUR: I understand you because you are a Roman; 
you cannot understand me—I am an Israelite. Here we 
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part. We can never be the friends we have been—never. 
The peace of the God of my fathers abide with you. 

MESSALA, (shaking hands.): Be it so: if you cannot be a 
soldier I mean to be one. (He goes out). 


3rd SCENE 


BEN HUR (Flings himself on the divan, face down. Silence 
for a while. Steps are heard. Ben Hur sits up and holds 
his head in his hands.) 

BEN HUR’S MOTHER (A woman of about 40, with white 
floating garments, richly ornamented with diamonds): 
Judah dear, tell me what has happened to you? 

BEN HUR: Messala was here, mother. 

MOTHER: Messala? What could he say to trouble you so? 

BEN HUR: He is very much changed. 

MOTHER: You mean he has come back a Roman? 

BEN HUR: Yes, What Messala said, mother, was sharp 
enough in itself; but taken with the manner, some of his 
sayings were unbearable. 

MOTHER: I think I understand you. Rome, her poets, ora- 
tors, senators, courtiers are mad with affectation of 
satire. 

BEN HUR: Today Messala, for the first time, trifled with 
our customs and God. So I parted with him. And now, 
o my dear mother, I would know with more certainty if 
there be just ground for the Roman’s contempt. In what 
am I his inferior? Why should I not hunt the honors of 
the world in all its fields? Why not become a soldier, a 
poet like the Greeks; why not do all a Roman may do? 

MOTHER: I see. I do not wonder at thy change. (thinking 
for a while) Judah, I will send for the wise Simeon. 

BEN HUR: No. mother, do not send for the wise rabbi. You 
can speak better to my heart. 

MOTHER: Listen, Judah. Messala comes from a noble fam- 
ily; but from our books of Generations that go back to 
the March from Egypt, we have absolute assurance that 
you are lineally sprung from Hur, the great companion 
of Joshua. With pride you may call yourself Ben Hur, 
the son of Hur. 

BEN HUR: I thank you mothe’, with all my heart, that you 
told me that. Yet to make a family truly noble, is time 
alone enough? 

MOTHER: You forget, Judah: the Lord has chosen Israel 
as his people. The Romans may have our highest places 
and the holiest; they may devour Jerusalem; yet the 
glory of Israel will remain! Think of the patriarchs 
and Moses, of the judges and the kings. Against Moses 
place Caesar, and Tarquin against David; Augustus 
against Solomon, and you are done. But think then of 
the prophets—the greatest of the great. Elisha and yon- 
der—Oh my son, kiss the dust—yonder the gentle Amos, 
from whom has the world its promise of the Messiah 
to come. (silence) 

BEN HUR: Mother dear, I am listening to a new song of 
Israel. Tell me now: what am I to be? 

MOTHER: What you shall do my boy?—Serve the Lord, 
the God of Israel, not Rome. For an Israelite, there is 
no glory except in the ways of the Lord. 

BEN HUR: I may be a soldier then? 

MOTHER: Why not? Did not Moses call God a man of war? 
You have my permission to become a Roman soldier, 
Judah, if you promise to serve the Lord our God instead 
of Caesar. 

BEN HUR: By the holy temple, I promise. 


4th SCENE 


TIRZAH: Messala has gone already? 
MOTHER: Yes, he has. And it is better so. Tirzah, be kind 
to your brother. He had a hard day. (she goes out.) 
BEN HUR, (gazing toward the temple.) 
TIRZAH: Are you sad dear? Then litsen to a Greek song. 
(she takes a harp and sings:) 
Wake not, but hear me love! 
Adrift, adrift on slumber’s sea. 
Thy spirit call to list to me 
So choose and sleep, my love! 
But ne’er again in choice be free, 
Unless, unless you dream of me. 
BEN HUR: Very pretty, my Tirzah, very pretty! 
TIRZAH: The song? 
BEN HUR: Yes—and the singer too. What do you think? 
—I am going away. 
TIRZAH: Going away? When? Where? For what? 
BEN HUR. I am going to Rome. 
TIRZAH: But must you go? Here in Jerusalem you can 
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learn all that is needed to: be a merchant, and what else 
can you be? ‘ 

BEN HUR: A soldier. 

TIRZAH: No! You will be killed. 

BEN HUR: The soldiers are not all killed. 

TIRZAH, (Throwing her arms around his neck) We are so 
happy! Stay at home, my brother. 

BEN HUR: War is a trade, Tirzah. And to learn it thor- 
oughly, one must go to school, and there is no school 
like a Roman camp. 

TIRZAH: You would not fight for Rome, would you? 

BEN HUR: I hate her. Even you do. But in spite of that I 
will fight for her, if, in return she will teach me how 
one day to fight against her. 


5th SCENE 


(A long silence which is suddenly interrupted by trump- 
ets, the beating of drums, and the regular marching step . 
of a Roman legion down in the street.) 

BEN HUR (hastening to the wall and leaning over it): Sol- 
diers from the Pretorium. 

TIRZAH: Look, the bowmen and then the men with the 
glittering shields. 

BEN HUR: Do you know the officer who rides on horseback 
all by himself? 

TIRZAH: Is it Messala? 

BEN HOUR: It is Gratus, the new procurator of Judea. 

TIRZAH: See, a woman throws her sandals at him. The men 
shake their fists. 

BEN HUR (leaning over the projecting tile on the wall). 

TIRZAH: What does he look like? 

BEN HUR: He has a dark sullen face. (leaning forward 
again). 

(A shout in the street is heard, then sudden silence while 
the beating of the drums stops. Ben Hur makes a hasty 
movement with his hand in’ order to catch a piece of tile 
which slipped down. Then he turns back very pale.) Oh 

Tirzah, Tirzah, what will become of us? . 
TIRZAH: What has happened? What does this all mean? 
BEN HUR: I have killed the Roman Governor. The tile fell 

upon him. 

TIRZAH: (trembling and putting her arm around him). 

BEN HUR: I did not do it purposely, Tirzah—it was an 
accident. 

TIRZAH: What will they do? 

BEN HUR: (pearing over the wall again) He lives, he lives! 
Blessed be the Lord. I will explain how it happened, I 
will. (loud shrieks of women are heard in the house and 
come nearer). 

BEN HUR: Stay here, Tirzah, I will see what is the matter. 

TIRZAH: Judah, Judah, don’t go. (shrieks are heard again). 

MOTHER (her hair is dishevelled, she tries to block the 
door): You will not touch my children. 

ROMAN OFFICER, (flings her aside): Get away here. 

MESSALA, (pointing to Ben Hur): That is he, officer. 

OFFICER: That, the murderer? Why, he is but a boy! 

MESSALA: Gods, must a man be old before he can hate 
enough to kill? You have him. That is his mother. Yon- 
der his sister. You have the whole family. 

BEN HUR: Messala, I do not pray for myself. Remember 
our childhood and remember my mother and my sister. 

MESSALA: Well, I suppose I cannot be of further use here, 
officer. There is more entertainment in the streets. (he 


goes). 

BEN HUR (to the officer): Oh Sir, spare my mother and 
my sister. 

THE OFFICER: The women are to go to the tower. 

MOTHER: And my son? 

OFFICER: He will be a slave in the galleys for life. 

MOTHER: My son! 

TIRZAH: Judah. (they cry). 

OFFICER (while he chains Ben Hur with a hand chain): 
This house will be sealed; it is the property of Caesar 
Augustus, Emperor of Rome. 

(The curtain falls) 


Have Your Fall Coat or Suit 
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IMPORTANT PRICE REDUCTIONS 
IN HISTORY TEACHING PICTURES 


Navigators Buffalo Pioneer Days 
Explorers Selkirk Settlers Eskimos 
Missionaries Coming of Police Far North 
Fur Traders Building C.P.R. Franklin 
Trading Posts Riel Rebellion Gold 
Indians 

Transportation—Resources 


Over 100,000 different pictures in the 50 series 
now offered at $3.50 per hundred, $2.00 for fifty 


oo or 5c each. Size 8x4. Real photographs. 
ay we suggest you allow us to select ten pictures 
in each of ten subjects, one hundred in all, checked 
from above list. Send $1.00 with order, $1.50 C.0.D. 
and $1.00 in a month. 


Approved by the Departments of Education 
of the West. 


Teachers say they are indispensable for teaching 
Western Canadian History. 


ERNEST BROWN 
10114 97th Street Edmonton 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Nursery Rhymes—Nature Study—Art Appreciation 
—Industries—Distant Lands. In colour or Mono- 
chrome. Send for lists. 


The Art League Publishing Co. 


10131 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 


MOYER’S FOR 


QUALITY SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS 
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TORONTO * WINNIPEG + SASKATOON - 


A Bonnington’s 
— A Good Companion 
when you're Holidaying 


You can sli» into it en route to the pullman dress- 

ing room—its grand to wear if you happen to have 

“mal de mer” on ship board—it slips into the 

smallest corner of a week-end dressing case and 

when you arrive, it’s the smartest leisure robe in 
the whole house party 


Moire Gowns—typical man tailored— 
alee chie striped and checked Flannel $9.95 


Hairdressing and Beauty Parlor 
CONVENIENT SCALE OF PRICES 


Permanent Waves $3, $5, $7 
Finger Waves 50c, 75c¢ 


THOMPSON & DYNES 


LIMITED 
The Women’s Specialty Shop 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 


CLEAN-EFFICIENT 


GAS 
heat 


AT A NEW, LOW COST 


Get full particulars, now, about the “New 
OPTIONAL COMBINATION RATE” for Home 
Heating. We will make a survey of your home 
and give you an estimate on installation and oper- 
ating costs under the new rate. This service is 


FREE and you will not be obliged in any way. 


TELEPHONE 22121 
TODAY 


Northwestern Utilities 


LIMITED 


“Natural Gas Service” 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 





A STRAIGHT LINE 
Is The Shortest Distance 


EUCLID proved that a straight line was the shortest distance be- 
tween any two given points. The same applies when one travels the 
path’ of INDEPENDENCE. 


The young man or woman who deposits a few dollars every month 
in a Champion Mortgage Accumulative Savings Plan at 544% com- 
pound interest is moving in a straight line towards SECURITY and 
HAPPINESS. 


Write us and we will have our representative in your District call 
and explain the exceptional features of our Savings Plan. 


CHAMPION MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Bank of Toronto Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 


HISTORY 


HENEVER the cornerstone of a great new building is laid, it is the custom to 

deposit therein something or other that will leave a record of our times for 

generations to come—so that when time and the elements have reduced the 
building to ruin, our remote descendants, digging in its dust, may find what we have 
left, and thereby learn something about us and our lives as we live them today. 


These deposits usually consist of coins—lists of prominent individuals — sometimes a 
newspaper. But the other day we heard of a new departure that struck us as particu- 
larly bright. In this case, the owners of the building consulted a famous expert on his- 
torical record, as to what would best convey to finders a thousand years hence, an idea 
of our life and times. And behold! When the stone was laid, it rested on a cavity con- 
taining THE CATALOGUE OF A GREAT STORE! 


Anything more ideally suited to the purpose can hardly be imagined. Consider 
EATON’S Catalogues, for instance—what a complete record they constitute of what 
we are and what we do! The clothes we wear—the homes we live in—the games we 
play—the books we read—the tools we use—there’s hardly a detail of day-to-day exis- 
tence that isn’t dealt with. What a wealth of information for the historian of A.D. 
5000! A veritable mine of interest—of just as much value to him then as they are now 
to the Western men and women who receive the EATON volumes Spring, Summer, 
Fall and Winter as the years go on and on! 


#T. EATON Cuno 


WINNIPEG CANADA 











